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WHITNEY’S 
English Grammar. 


**Admirably adapted for the uses to which he 
proposes it shall be put.’’—Pres. Eliot, Harvard. 

**I do not know that I ever before saw an Eng- 
lish grammar which I woufd permit _ children 
to look into, so great has been the chance that 
they would learn nothing or be taught something 
false.’’—Prof. Child, Harvard. 

**‘Incomparably superior toany school gram- 
mar known to me.’’—T. W. Higginson. 

**The me grammar of the future.’’—N. E. 
Jour. of E 

“It at once pate the whole matter right. 
most agreeably surprised by its simple adapta- 
tion to, the wants and capacities of 4 ad stu- 
dents.’ ot, Jr , Salisbury 

May be taken asa standard.’ PIN, Y.Tribune. 

**No work I have seen meets so well my views 
as towhat an English grammar should be.’’— 
State Supt. of Schools, N. H. 


Sample copies to teachers, 75 cents, prepaid. 


GINN & HEATH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston, and 46 
Madison Street, Chicago. . 


“10 TIMES 10” SERIES. 
Batler’s Literary Selections, 3 Parts 


Paper, 35 cents ;Cloth, 75 cents. 





Tam 





Part I. was Ready March 10th. 
New and sparkling pieces, as well as the stand- 
ard favorites for Reading and Declamation. 
y#" Adapted to the school room and the fire- 
side. Address the publishers, 
x-46 J, H. BUTLER &CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 





PRICES. 
NE pices pbiiddew dvmndd bWau ds spud 'desksh 50 
I shins eta chaeeubalsoheed 00 stnws 50 
Common School Edition. ..............ss06+ $1 50 
Counting House Edition..................+++ 3 00 
MA tadines oetiooktawakes kesh obs. on yeoensm 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
or the five books for $3 50. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
9-96 
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209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Don't Lose an Hour! 


ba-We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.-@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES, 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100.000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 

dially invited to send for Specimen 

pages, including samples of the Maps, 

Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
x-46 


PRINTING enue Done at Low 


BAR 215 Pines! Street, 
Fi - a- and Pamphlet Worka Specialty. 
9-1 9-12 











| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
How to advertise Send 25c to 
x-1 12 3 ROWELL &CO.,N. Y. 


PAINT THAT HOUSE. 


It will last as long again. 
IMPERIAL 
Ready Mixed Paint. 


Unsurpassed for Durability 
and Beauty by 





Address GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
712 N. Main st., St. Louis, Mo, 
X-3 11-2 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Beils of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Hotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted 
beim b— - Catalogne sent Frees 
& Tift, 102 & 104 E. Reound St.,Cln 


9-8 11-4 








ASK YOUR Pe FOR IT, 





Any Paint in the market. All colors. 


+ 





Phot Of tar wins fo. 
G7Park Pace. Nef otk 


(Formerly at 62 Cortlandt Street, New-York.) 
DLSMITH HOBART, Pres’, JOHN C. MOSS, Sup't 


Relief PlatesinHard Type-Metal 


Ap excellent SUBSTITUTE for WOOD-CUTS 
For Printing all sorts of ILLUSTRATIONS, at much LOWER PRICES, 
Used by the principal PUBLISHERS & MANUFACTURERS throughout the couatry, 
Mead Stamp for New Mastated Circular, 
10-6 8 


OPY YOUR LETTER 


USE 


EXCELSIOR COPYING BOOK, 


Made of Chemical Paper. 


Quickly copies any writing without water, 
press or brush, used at home, library or office. 
For ladies wishing to retain copies of letters. 
every business man, clergyman, correspondent, 
traveler it is invaluable—sells at sight. Send $3 
and we will send a 300 page book, letter size, by 
mul, paid to any address We refer to any 
commercial agency. Send stamp for agents’ 
circular. EXCELSIOR MFG. CU, 110 Dearborn 
Soest, satel Ill. 5,000 Agents wanted. 
x- 








Please say where you saw this 








to er day at ae Samples worth 
5 $20 3s 5 tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 





$ | 2 aday athome. Age»ts wanted. Outfit 
i — free. 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 


CHECKS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 
St. Lois Bank Note Company 


| 106,108 N. Fourth st. St Louis 





Ask for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 
x-49 





$66 a week in Magy A orntown. Terms and 
bo outiit tree. H. HALLETT & Co 
Portland, Maine. 


Cho 0 $71 a Week to agente, oe newest Free 
9-11 10-10" agua. iaale. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D me in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti-« 
ns Be on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. bes Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 tor $1 00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 








Hiram tale Language Series 





Write for circulars, or remit introduction 


ew, entirely re-written, best of its kind. 





ion and exa 10n, 


| Lessons in Language-ratis*: to children about 10 years of ages 


New, fresh and orig- 


I]. Lee & Hadley's English Grammar. ~ivsi. ver vovsiar 


Price $1. fered. 67c. 
pane for sample. 
HADLEY BROTHERS & CO., Cucaco, 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., & 

Correspond with ref to any of our 
p™“blications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
ares®*Q. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Foarth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tue EciecTic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st,, Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. | -escriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Hiram Hadley er O. 8. Cook, 63 Washington 
street, Chicago; or Thos. Scholes, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


a. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, 
Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Biograyhy, eee 8 Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer o1 the W Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E. M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 























VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


McGUFFEY’S READERS, 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC, 
HARVEY’S GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP, 
VENABLE’S HISTORY, &c. 
Prices Reduced. 
For Price-list and Descriptive Circulars, 
address the publishers, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., 
137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 





Don't Lose an Hour! 


sa We can give immediate, per. 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





DIRECTORY . |\s 
_ LEADING SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brusu, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x31l-2 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 
1877. 


For Teachers and Other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- 

sis, by Mr. C. F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

II. Phenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. 
L. Goodale. Fee, $25. 

Ilf. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. 
G. Farlow. Fee, $25. 

IV. Geology, by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 

V. Zoology, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and W. 
K. Brooks. Fee, $25. 

Each course will be given in Cambridge, and 
will last six weeks. The feesare payable in ad- 
vance, by mail or in person, to Allen Danforth, 
Bursar, Cambridge. 

A circular which gives full information about 
thesecourses may be obtained by applying to 
theSec’y of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
pentane enclosing a stamped mepmeieds x-46 











APLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Kstablished 1863. A _ thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D. 8. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-11 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Coursrs or Stupy: 


4 Course. leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


Iii. fh dae sie Chemist. 
fe tg Ad id Eng’r of Mines. 
i shy sd Architect. 
vi. ied #8 as Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 








St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


a = Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
bo Law, "and Provost of the Law De- 
artment 
Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of | 
Real Property, as sap lied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A Prof. of International 
Admirality, Mariné Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity | 
and Successions. 
— Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal | 
| 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. | 
Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of | 
Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. » Corps. and Domes- | 
tic Relations. 
George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. | 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. | 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 
There are six freescholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
<—— until the Christmas recess. 
or 
G. STEW Aitt, Dea Dean of Law Facul: 
8-2c N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








| JOHN WASHBURN, A. 














UMMER SCHOOL FOR DRAWING 
For time, terms, course of study, and other 


pa the address’ L. 8. THomr SON, 
andusky, O. 
DEP’T OF ART EDUC. ATLON 


Boston, February 22, 1876. 

Having been asked to “—— my opinion on 
the qualification of Mr. L Thompson of San- 
dusky, Ohio. tocenduct an institute for teach- 
ing Industrial Drawing, I have much pleasure in 
saying that I consider him eminently qualitied 
todoso. Ihave so high an opmi-n of him that 
I question whether any one in this country is 
better qualified in all the subjects, to give sound 
instruction in this branch of education to teach- 
ersof public schools. Since residing here I have 
watched the career of Mr. Thompson with great 
interest, and with some orn for form- 
ing an accurate judgment. 1 would say to teach- 
ers and others that ay | may safely trust to Mr 
Thompsen’s lead in the matter of Industrial 
Drawing. [hope to hear that he has been ex- 
penres apangta in such institutes as are con- 
templated in several States for the study of this 
new -ubject, and have no doubt but that all his 
students will be satisfied with their experience, 
and the cause of art aneagion will be much pro- 


moted VALTER SMITH 
Gen’! Supt. of Samtekt Boston. State Wirec- 
tor o1 Art Bducation, Mass. 10- 6 





The University of Wisconsin, 


In addition to its classical courses, is prepared 
to give superior instruction inthe physical sci- 
ences. Apply for a catalogue to 


JOHN BASCOM, President, Madison, Wis. 
x-47 





DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
HIGH sSCHOor,, 
Sulphur Springs, 
HOPKINS COUNTY : : : TEXAS. 

MAJ. JOHN M. RICHARDSON, 
President. 





This school, under the fostering care of the 
Sulphur Springs District Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, is devoted 
to the thorough co-education of the sexes, on 
the plan of the best modern schools of Europe 
and America. 

The intention is to make it one of the best 
schools in Texas, and the assistance of the pat- 
rons of education is earnestly invited. The Fac- 
ulty and Directors send greeting to their friends 
allover the State, and solicit their encourage- 
mentand co-operation. 

Experience’ teachers, thorough grading and 


classification, ample time for recitation, the im-" 


proved texts and methods of modern culture, 
careful supervision of manners and habits, spe- 
cial training for practical and business life, as 
well as in the higher and more refined depart- 
ments of education—these are among the advan- 
tages of this institution of learning. Forcircu- 
lars address Maj. John M. Richardsen, Presi- 
dent, or J. H. Bass, Sec’y, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas x-46 


EWING COLLEGE. 


EWINC, ILLINOIS. 
M., President. 





This institution is open to male and female 
students. It affords instructi»n in science, lite- 
| ratureandmusic. The instruction is thorough, 
the expenses are lignt, the location is healthy, 
| the scenery is pleasant, the influences are excel- 
lent Send for catalogue. Address Rev. John 
Washburn, Pres’t, Ewing, Hl. x-47 


15 MIXED CARDS, with name, for 10cand 
* stamp. One pack (20 stylec) Acquaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c stamp. 

10-6 i-5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 


MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity 
every year. 

And for health, comfort, and 

style, is acknowledged the best 

article of the kind ever made 

For sale by all leading jobbers 

and retailers Beware of imi- 

~— and infringements. 
ufactured solely by 

10-6 11 FOY & HARMON » New Haven, Conn. 








LADIES’ 
BULLETIN 


OF 


New Goods, 
‘Job Lots, 


AND 


Special Bargains 


OPENED AT 


BARR’S 


GRAND DRY GOODS ARCADE 


New Costumes, 
New Costumes, 
New Costumes, 


New Costumes! 


New Wrappings, 
New Wrappings, 
New Wrappings, 
New Wrappings! 


JUST RECEIVED IN 


WM. BARR & CO'S 


SUIT AND MANTLE 
DEPARTMENT. 


We will exhibit this week elegant 
Organdies and Paris Swiss Suits, 
useful Cambric and Percale Suits, 
economical Fans, Madras und Bunt- 
ing Suits, popular Batiste, and plain 
and printed Linen Suits. Also Over- 
skirts, Jackets, Polonaise, &e. 


WM. BARR & 00. 


Have now on exhibition for ladies, 
misses and children, a larger and 
more varied stock of all that consti- 
tutes an elegant toilette, than has 
ever before been shown by them. 


fe Take elevator No. 2, to Cloak 
and Suit Rooms, second floor, Third 





Street Division, 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 


ble for any views or opinions express-, 


ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








NEVER before have so many well- 
written and interesting descriptions 
of the closing exercises of our schools 
been sent in as since our last issue. 

Teachers, pupils, parents, tax-pay- 
ers, all seem to be anxious to let the 
world know that something effective 
and permanent has been done in the 
schools the past year. 

Material enough of this kind has 
come to hand since our last issue to 
fill every inch of space in this journal 
for two years. What shall we do 
with it? 








CouLp our teachers who desire a 
little change and recreation, do better 
than to correspond with Prof. L. 8. 
Thompson, of Sandusky, Ohio, in re- 
gard to his ‘“‘summer school for draw- 
ing.” Read what Walter Smith says 
of him on page 2. 





Circumstances are full of divinity 
planning anc directing. 





Jearn” something. 





MajJ. JoHN M. RICHARDSON, Pre- 
sident of the Sulphur Springs (Tex- 
as) High School, is making it so pop- 
ular that the trustees have already 
had to provide for fifty new pupils, 
and ‘still they come.” 

The location is so pleasant and 
healthy, the surroundings so favora- 
ble for study, and the energy and effi- 
ciency of its corps of teachers is such 
that it already takes rank as one of 
the best schools in the State. It de- 
serves success. 








THE girls in Drury College we 
learn are making 100 per cent. in Vir- 
gil, while the boys, by good hard 
worn, get up to ninety and ninety- 
five. Pity Governor Robinson, of 
New York, could not come out to 
some of our Missouri schools and 
We would help 
him to an academic course. 








HAMILTON COLLEGE, located at 
McLeansboro, Ills., has an able facul- 
ty, good apparatus, and an apprecia- 
tion of the needs of Southern Illinois, 
in regard to better qualified teachers. 
Having all these, they propose to give 
considerable time and attention to a 
“training school for teachers’ this 
summer. We commend their enter- 
prise to the teachers in that vicinity. 








WE do not blame Governor Robin- 
son so much for vetoing the bill giv- 
ing women some position in school 
matters in York. 

What chance would there be for 
men of his caliber if women should 
have an opportunity to pass upon 
their qualifications for any position. 








“PROFESSOR,” No. 283, in our 
Teacher’s Bureau, is not only a gen- 
tleman of the highest musical culture, 
but he is also a graduate of an Eng- 
lish university, and his literary at- 
tainments are of a high order also. 








Even on the firm land there are fre- 
quent enough ship-wrecks, and the 
truly wise conduct is to recover our- 
selves and re-fit our vessels as fast as 
possible. Is life only to be calculated 
by its gains and losses ? 

Next to the Alhambra the castle of 
Heidleberg is the most beautiful ruin 
of the middle ages. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY gradu 
ated a promising class from the “Law 
School” last month, looking in this, 
as in all other cases, more tothe qual- 
ity of the graduates than the quanti- 
ty. 
We wish this matter of quality, 
rather than quantity might become 
the rule in all our institutions of a 
higher grade. Graduation should 
mean something more than adiploma. 








AFTER an efficient and honorable 
service of over twenty years in vari- 
ous capacities, Mr. George Fitchen- 
kam retires from the St. Louis School 
Board, bearing with him the good 
will and best wishes ot thousands of 
people, with whom during this long 
period of time he has had to deal. 

Always pleasant, cheerful and ready 
to do a good turn, “Uncle George” 
will be missed perhaps more by the 
poor people whom he has aided in 
various ways, than by any other class. 

He was elected a member of the 
school board in 1356, and has been in 
continual service as member, secre- 
tary and bailiff, ever since. 

He has already been tendered a 
number of positions equally honora- 
ble and remunerative, but not so la- 
borious. We hope, after a brief rest, 
the city may again have the benefit of 
his knowledge and ability in some 
sphere where integrity, industry and 
good nature may bring a large re- 
ward. 








THE EDITORIAL CONVENTION. — 
The good people of Fredericktown 
are wide awake to give the editorial 
fraternity of Missouri a flattering re- 
ception, and Col. Soper, General Su- 
perintendent and Mr. E. A. Ford, 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad, re- 
quest us to state that trains for Fred- 
ericktown will leave Plum Street De- 
pot on Monday, June 4, at9 a.m. and 
10 Pp. M., and Tuesday at 9 A. m- 
Special cars for the accommodation 
of editors will be attached to the 
Monday’s 10 Pp. M., and Tuesday’s 9 
A. M. trains. 








The greatest inheritance in a na- 
tion’s history is the individual fame 
of scholars and of literary men. 





PRESIDENT BALDWIN of the Kirks- 
ville Normal School proposes to spend 
two days only in several institutes in 
this and other States during the vaca- 
tion. Teachers, and the people too, 
will be fortunate if they avail them- 
selves of this visit of Prof. Baldwin 
to hear him—especially the evening 
lectures. Secure the largest place and 
get out all the people. It will pay. 

M. 








Wo. Barr & Co. open an entirely 
new stock of goods, just imported, 
which for beauty, finish, variety of 
style and low prices was never equal- 
led. This is the one place where a 
perfect and complete outfit can be 
procured in the West, and no one 
should leave the city or pass through 
it without a visit to this “Grand Dry 
Goods Arcade.” 








Mr. O. M. BAKER, who has so ably 
and efficiently represented the great 
publishing house of Iveson Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., in the West for the last 
ten years, has left us to accept a posi- 
tion with G. & C. Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass., and this will hereafter be 
his post-office address. Mr. Baker 
has won twice ten thousand friends 
in his missionary work in the West, 
and all of them will want a “quarto” 
or an “Unabridged.” Drop him a 
line and he will send it, C. O. D., 
price $—. 

Mr. John C. Ellis succeeds to the in- 
heritance of work and good will left 
by Mr. Baker, and no more worthy 
successor could have been left among 
all the fraternity of agents. No man 
is more respected, and no man is more 
worthy of respect, and we congratu- 
late the people and Iveson, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., that the servicesof Mr. 
Ellis could be secured and retained. 
He is already well known, and such 
efficiensy, honor and integrity as he 
possess will bring new and greater 
triumphs for the “Americrn Educa- 
tional Series.” 





THAT “Perfect Mucilage Bottle” is 
perfection in this line. Next to Mark 
Twain’s Scrap-Book, which saves so 
much profanity, comes the “Perfect 
Mucilage Bottle.” We have used it 
over three months with entire satis- 
faction and complete success. 
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THE TOOLS OF THOUGHT. 
UPPOSE we look at these “tools 
of thought” for a moment and see 

what they are, aud what as pupils and 
teachers we cau do with them, or 
‘rather what they can do for us. 

We shall find, as Superintendent 
Harris says, that “‘these five element- 
ary branches are of infinitely more 
importance in a course of education 
than any other can possibly be—for 
this reason: The pupil who is taught 
how to master these subjects, is at the 
same time taught to master all 
brauches of human learning’’—and 
this is just the work in which every 
one of the three hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States is en- 
gaged. 

This mastery of the mind gives us 
also the mastery over the realms of 
nature as well, aud makes possible all 
communication between man and 
men. 

These tools of thought are: 

“ J. Reading and Writing. 

IL. Arithmetic. 

Ill. Geography. 
1V. Grammar. 

V. History. 


By the first of these the pupil issues 
forth from the circumscribed life of 
the senses in which he is confined, and 
finds himself in the community of 
the world at large, so far as his lan- 
guage extends. He is not limited by 
space; for the printed page of the 
text-book and the newspaper gives 
him a survey of the life of the globe. 
He is not limited by time; for the 
libraries open their doors and he asso- 
ciates with, and listens to, Socrates 
and Plato, Confucius and Zoroaster, 
and no empty gossip escapes from 
these lips! Faint echoes come down 
to him from the Chaldean oracles, 
and the Pheenician or Cushite civiliz- 
ation—most ancient of all. Not mere- 
ly this : he can write his own thought 
and thus be present to others far sep- 
arated in time and space. This branch 
is the alphabet of all others, and leads 
to them. 

By the second of these studies he 
becomes measurer of numerical quan- 
tity, and masters the practical side of 
exchange. The exchange of thoughts 
and ideas through reading and writ- 
ing, is extended by arithmetic to a 
practical ability to exchange food, 
clothing and shelter. 

By the third he comes to realize his 
spatial relation to the rest of the 
world. He contributes to the world 
aud receives from it, through com- 
merce. The world through this rela- 
tion is all a part of the patrimcny of 
each individual. His farm, trade or 
profession furnishes him certain 
things through the mediation of cer- 
tain activities ; so likewise does the 
whole world. Every civilized man 
is interested in the cotton crop of 
Texas, the wheat crop of Lllinois, or 
the iron crop of Missouri, er the man- 
ufactures of England and Massachu- 
setts, just as really, though not so vi- 
tally, as the farmer of Texas, the 
miner of Missouri, the manufacturer 
of Manchester or Lowell. Thus geo- 





graphy is one ot the indispensable 
branches of education. 

Grammar gives to the pupil the first 
consciousness of the mind itself as 
instrument. The formation of lan- 
guage exhibits the stages by which 
pure intellect becomes master of it- 
self. The profound analysis and su- 
perior grasp of thought which gram- 
mar gives, as compared with mathe- 
matics and physical sciences for ex- 
ample, has long been noticed by edu- 
cators. It is eiiiphatically a culture 
study. It marks the educated man 
from the illiterate; the former uses 
language with conscious skill, the lat- 
ter without it. 

History initiates the learner into 
his past existence, in the same sense 
as geography into his outside (and 
out of sight) existence. For the pre- 
cedent conditions of the individual 
belong to and are a part of his actual 
existence. 

This is the real philosophy of edu- 
cation—the real and substantial work 
our teachers are doing, and we want 
the people t> understand it, and we 
waut the teachers to be able to ex- 
plain it. 





Mr. Carlyle on Public Free Schools. 


HO would suppose that educa- 

tion were a thing which had to 

be advocated on the ground of local 
expediency, orindeed on any ground? 
As if it stood not on the basis of ev- 
erlasting duty, as a prime necessity 
ot man. It is a thing that should 
need no advocating, much as it does 
actually need. To impart the gift of 
thinking to those who cannot think, 
and yet who could in that ease think ; 
this, one would imagine, was the first 
function a government had to set 
about discharging. Were it not a 
cruel thing tosee,iu any province of au 
empire,the inhabitants living all muti- 
lated in their limbs, each strong man 
with his right arm lamed? How 
much crueller to find the strong soul, 
with his eyes still sealed, its eyes ex- 
tinct, so that he sees not! Light has 
come into the world, but to this poor 
peasant it has come in vain. For six 
thousand years, the sons of Adam, in 
sleepless effort, have been devising, 
doing, discovering, in mysterious, in- 
finite indissoluble communion, war- 
ring, a little band of brothers, against 
the great black empire of necessity 
and night; they have accomplished 


| 
such a conquest and conquests ; and | 


to this day it is all asif it had Bot 


been. The four and twenty letters of 
the alphabet are still Runic enigmas 
to him. He passes by on the other 
side; and that great spiritual king- 
dom, the toil-worn conquests of his 
brothers, all that his brothers have 
conquered, is a thing non-extant for 


emancipation of black slaves iito 
black apprentices, lawsuits in chan- 
cery for some short usufruct of a bit 
of land? The grand “seed field of 
time” is this man’s, and you give it 
him not. Time’s seed field, which 
includes the earth and all her seed- 
fields and pearl-oceans, nay her sow- 
ers too and pearl-divers, all that was 
wise and heroic and victorious here 
below ; of which the earth’s centuries 
are but furrows, for it stretches forth 
from the beginning onward even unto 
this day! 


‘““My inheritance, how lordly, wide 
and fair; 

Time is my fair seed-field, to time 
I’m heir.”’ 


Heavier wrong is not done under 
the sun. It lasts from year to year, 
from century to century ; the blinded 
sire slaves himself out, and leaves a 
blinded son; and men, made in the 
image of God, continue as two-legged 
beasts of labor; and in the largest 
empire of the world, it is a debate 
whether a small fraction of the rev- 
enue of one day (£30,000 is but that) 
shall, after thirteen centuries, be laid 
out on it, or not laid out on it. 

Save or Punish? The Better Bargain. 

HALL we save, or shall we pun- 

ish? In fuller statement, shal! 
we save the youny, or shall we pun- 
ish the adults? It must be one or the 
other. That is the alternative. If 
the young are saved from iguorance, 
from idleness of mind during the 
years of schoolage; if the young are 
saved from the company of loafers 
and bar-room loungers, from the vile 
influence of bar-rooms and viler dens ; 
if they are saved from the brutal ani- 
malism of the prize-ring and the pro- 
fessional gambler, from the cold- 
blooded aud calculating ferocity of 
the human tigers who look for the 
innocent and confiding to prey on 
them in body and soul; if they are 
saved from the terrible career of liv- 
ing by their wits, which is fieecing 
others in their folly ; if they are saved 
as honest men, as intelligent beings, 
as honorable citizens, as active pro- 
ducers or contributors to the public 
welfare, we have done the very best 
thing. 

If the schools are neglected, the 
teachers unfit aud unworthy; the 
scholars unruly, untrained and vici- 
ous; the school years wasted and de- 
moralized ; the parents careless, em- 
bittered, quarrelsome, then the young 
are lost to industry, intelligence and 
goodness. 

Mr. Tax-payer, you can take your 
choice between good citizens or bad 
ones—how bad, and corrupt, and mis- 








chievous and criminal, it cannot be 


him ; an invisible empire ; he knows | told till their race is run and ended— 
it not; suspects it not. And is it not ended in the hovel, the rum-shop, the 


his withal; the conquest of his own | 


brothers, the lawfully acquired pos- 
session of allmen? Baleful enchant- 
ment lies over him from generation 
to generation : he knows not that such 
an empire is his; that such an empire 
is at all! O, what are bills of rights, 


poor-house, the jail, the prison or the 
gallows. 

Take your choice. Do all in your 
power to make good schools, by em- 
ploying and by heartily taking up the 
best teachers. Then you will reap a 





hundred-fold, and all of it a welcome 





harvest; and the older your well- 
trained children grow, the greater 
blessing they dre to all the neighbors 
and the community ; honest and earn- 
est, earning their living and paying 
their debts, enriching the farm, eniliv- 
ening the workshop, exchanging the 
crops, and enhancing all the forces of 
light, truth and goodness. Had we 
not better save the young? We edu- 
cate them only once; and the job is 
done. 

But if we let them perish in mind 
and rot in soul, we have it to pay for 
over and over and over again for 
twenty or thirty, or forty, or fifty 
years, till the aged pauper, the life- 
long drunkard, the hoary-headed 
criminal, after a thousand arrests and 
a hundred imprisonments, and num- 
berless expenses, in alms-house,court- 
room, or penitentiary, goes at last to 
his gloomy grave, or his dreadful eter- 
nity, and then you stop paying for 
him. 

Mr. Tax-payer, do you know when 
you make a good bargain? 

When you get an excellent citizen, 
and pay ounce only, you get not only 
your money’s worth, but much more, 
because it is at compound interest, 
accumulating faster than any ten or 
twelve per cent. ; a sound, first-class 
article, like a healthy young animal 
in the line of stock, the value doubling 
or trebling. 

When you rear up a loafer, or a vil- 
lain, you get no “value received” the 
first time, but have to keep on paying 
good money for nothing ; for nothing 
except a mere huik of a man—a rot- 
ten hulk; a sheer incubus at best, 
more likely a pest. 

Which bargain will you have? 





THE ARMY $F SOWERS. 





66 SOWER went forth to sow,” 

in the parable-times, but*not 
now, for the sower is stationed in the 
school-room, and the scholars are the 
field and seed-bed of his daily sow- 
ings, coming to be taught, receiving 
the truth into good and honest hearts, 
welcoming the new kuowledge as the 
bread of life. That is the theory. 
Culture is the comprehensive term 
for the finest results of education. 
No education is worthy of its name, 
if it does not impart some culture, 
and an ardent desire for more. 

1. The teacher must be very choice 
of the truth he imparts, for the sow- 
ing should be done only once, and 
well done, as in a field of wheat— 
such a field as California exhibits, 
many thousand acres of the waving 
gold. The teacher must discriminate 
aud choose, suiting the truth to the 
scholar individually, with as critical 
and delicate care as a physician suits 
the treatment personally to the pati- 
ent, for it is no wholesale job, no cut- 
nail process, as too many practically 
regardit. Every grain of truth should 
be sound, ripe and plump. 

2. The skilful teacher must know 
the soil. Any farmer or farmer’s boy 


know that some soils are not suited 
to a crop, and would never try to 
Herein is the secret of pow- 


raise it. 
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er and permanent fruitage, to make 
the soil right before sowing—always 
before, for much of this deep tillage, 
draining, sub- soiling, harrowing, 
rolling, indispensable in many cases, 
must be done before the first seed is 
sown, followed, as it must be, with 
all proper after care. 

So the teacher must not sow blind- 
foid on rock, swamp, bush, and fertile 
ground, trusting to fate or fortune for 
a fine harvest. When the child has 
been properly descended from heal- 
thy, industrious and intelligent ances- 
tors—“had a grandfather’—and to 
sound mind and sound body has add- 
ed the benefits of the best training that 
wise and loving parents have been 
able to give, with daily and nightly 
care and pains, for six or eight years, 
to encourage every good impulse and 
habit, as well as to conquer every bad 
trait, the teacher is happy, and his 
work immeasurably lightened,and its 
results are as sure as any unreaped 
harvest. Woful, woful the case, when 
the child has had practically no pa- 
rents! Awful and nearly desperate 
the case, when the child’s parents 
have been worse than none. Yet this 
happens in nearly every school. 

3. The wise teacher must study 
wind and weather in all his sowing— 
“the time to speak,’’ as Solomon 
phrasesit. The genial hour, the 
friendly spirit, the mutual sympathy 
and confidence, and, even affection, 
are as sunshine and dew, and the calm 
air of May-day for the sowing or im- 
planting of appropriate and welcome 
truth, to live forever in the mind and 
to expand the immortal soul into the 
likeness of God. 

4, “The fowls of the air” are a nui- 
sance. The crows and blackbirds, 
the squirrels and gophers, the moles 
aud mice, and all the vermin, the 
moths, and worms, and grubs, all 
sorts of enemies to overcome before 
the sower reaps his harvest. But 
what millions of bushels and tons are 
harvested every year, as rewards of 
labor. Our schools are a vast power 
for good, and must be made yet more 
powerful, against all overt and all 
covert euemies—nay, the enemies may 
be won as warm friends, as the pow- 
ers of nature are tamed and utilized. 
“In due season, ye shall reap.” 





THEATRE AND SCHOOLROOM. 


T might sound like a startling pro- 

position, were we to affirm that 
many a teacher could learn valuable 
lessons at any well-managed theatre. 
And yet there is a perfection of ar- 
rangement and forethought to be 
found on the stage which we might 
well rejoice to behold imitated in 
our school-rooms. When we see in 
the course of a varied play six succes 
Sive carpets taken up one after the 
other, each, in every case, leaving un- 
der it, as it is rolled up, the one need- 
ed for, and suitable to, the coming 
scene, when we always find a bell, or 
& match, a pen or fan, or a piece of 
paper exactly where it is wanted, ex- 
actly when it is wanted, we wish 


some of our teachers would be moved 








to do the same with their school 
“properties.” We wish that they 
might learn, in a theatre if they can 
learn it nowhere else, what is the 
meaning of the word Business, in the 
way in which professional actors un- 
derstand it. But too often we are 
forced to declare that the teachers do 
not look upon their work in this 
light. And yet, to say nothing of the 
unbusiness-like habits thus inculcat- 
ed on the pupils, the teacher has no 
right to waste one second of the 
school time in looking for articles 
which are not in their proper places. 
On his desk, before the opening bell 
strikes, every book he will need dur- 
ing the day, should be in the order in 
which it is to be used, with a mark 
at the proper page. The ink should 
be in the inkstand, and the pens and 
pencils should be ready. Papers for 
examination should be arranged so 
that they can be distributed in the 
shortest possible time. 

These are alllittle things! So they 
are on the stage, and yet they are the 
conditions of successful business in 
any line, and the material out of 
which great things are built. No- 
where is this vital principle of pre- 
arrangement more constantly display- 
ed than on the stage of a well-con- 
ducted theatre. So much is this the 
case, so perfect the arrangement, that 
as a general thing the audience are 
not nce conscious of the fact that 
there is any. 

But let any one attend a perform- 
ance with this idea in his mind. Let 
him watch with this in view, and he 
will walk home a wiser if a sadder 
man, with the consciousness that the 
teacher has yet much to learn from 
the actor, and the school-room cannot 
afford to despise the theater. 


A DREAM. 
O you believe in dreams? Here 
is one that will not only interest 
you, but perhaps “set you thinking,” 
as it did Mr. ——. 

It is a dream which every parent 
and every child should read. 

At the close of a March day, Dr. 
Toby was returning from his round 
of visits. His patients that day were 
mostly children. Scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, diptheria, ophthalmia in various 
forms, had taxed his skill and touched 
his sympathies. His way lay past 
Brown’s, and he determined to call. 
He hoped to hear Brown’s lively com- 
ments on the events of the day, and 
so succeed in driving away the recol- 
lections of the scenes of suffering he 
had witnessed —scenes doubly dis- 
tressing to him because, he believed, 
in a great measure preventable. 

Contrary to expectation he found 
Brown taciturn, sober, blue. He ral- 
lied him on his gloominess, when 
Brown exclaimed: “Now, doctor, I 
know you'll laugh and tell me to 
avoid late suppers ; but the fact is, I 
have had a dream and cannot shake 
off the impression it has made. It 
has set me thinking; and Brown 
thrust his hands into his pockets, 
dropped his chin upon his chest, and 
gazed steadily at the fire. 








“Tt wants an hour to dinner, and I 
have no engagement, so let me hear 
the wonderful dream,” said the doc- 
tor. Brown seized the poker, stirred 
the fire till it glowed, and thus began: 


“Tt seemed that I stood before the 
gate of the Golden City and knocked 
for admission; a voice cried out, 
‘Who’s there?’ ‘Brown,’ said I. ‘Too 
indefinite ;? and the form of St. Peter 
appeared above the gate, with a large 
book in his hand, in which he seemed 
to search. ‘Occupation?’ he asked, 
‘Merchant;’ I replied. ‘Brown, mer- 
ehant,’ said the good saint, running 
his finger down the page; ‘not here,’ 
and he seemed about to close the 
book. ‘School trustee,’ I added in a 
hesitating tone. He turned again to 
the book. Running his finger down 
the page, he said, ‘Brown, Trustee of 
Public School No. —.’ ‘That’s it,’ 
said I, suddenly brightening up, for 
if my name was there, I thought I 
had only to walk up to the cashier’s 
desk and draw my dividend. ‘Well! 
what good have you done down 
there ?’ said the saint, nodding in the 
direction of the world. This damp- 
ened my ardor. I remembered that 
I had received, on one occasion, three 
votes for deacon of our church, that 
I was a director in a horse-railroad ; 
that I put my name on toall subscrip- 
tion papers presented; but none of 
these seemed to suit the atmosphere 
of the cofintry in which I was, and so 
I ventured to say that I had got a 
school-house built in my ward. The 
good saint, who had been gazing in- 
tently upon a group of children play- 
ing on a sunny bank, suddenly turned 
to me and said, ‘What kind of a one?’ 
I wished I had with me some of the 
plans we have in our board. They 
look so fine upon paper, and so con- 
foundedly like a rope-walk or tene- 
ment house when put into bricks or 
mortar. I described Public School 
No. — to the best of my ability. 
‘Nothing like it in these parts,’ said 
he; ‘how many do you put in aschool?’ 
‘That depends,’ said I. ‘Depends on 
what ?’ said he, in a tone of voice that 
made my knees tremble. ‘Upon how 
many want tocome,’I replied. ‘What 
do you do when the rooms are full?’ 
he then asked. ‘Make additional 
ones out of the play-rooms,’ I answer- 
ed. ‘Where do the childen then play?’ 
he inquired, in a tone I didn’t like; 
but I plucked up courage and ans- 
wered, ‘They don’t come to school to 
play—they come to school to learn.’ 
I said all this the bolder because it 
wasn’t original with me. 

“* “When these are full, what do you 
do then ?’ he asked, in a tone that in- 
dicated that he thought me cornered. 
‘Put them in wardrobes and under 
the stairs,’ said I, quite readily. 
‘What then?’ said he, with a stern- 
ness that made me wishI hadn’t been 
quite so fluent with my answers; but. 
I remembered that I had never advo- 
cated putting children in the coal-hole 
or astride of the ridge-pole, so I an- 
swered, ‘Put them in church base- 
ments,’ and I emphasized the word 
church, hoping to turn his thoughts 
from school-houses, that are used five 





days in the week, to churches, that 
are used but one day a week. But I 
didn’t succeed. ‘What then?’ said he 
impatiently. ‘We promote and fill 
up again.’ The good saint made a 
gesture of despair. ‘What kind of 
teachers do you give these little ones, 
crowded into dark basements, hud- 
dled into wardrobes, stifled under 
stairways? Good ones, I hope ; those 
with judgment and experience, and 
full of love for them.’ I was sorry 
that he touched on this subject, for I 
thought he would pardon my sins on 
the school-houses, for I was but one 
out of many. But in the matter of 
teachers I feared that I had‘ not so 
much to plead in excuse, so I answer- 
ed: ‘Your reverence, when I go to 
B— and am asked this question, I 
say yes, but as your city doesn't lie in 
that latitude, I may as well confess 
that I do no such thing. I put in 
young girls sixteen years of age, who 
can’t define judgment, much less pos- 
sess it, with no experience; pupils 
themselves yesterday, to-day with the 
destinies of eighty or a hundred chil- 
dren in their hands; heads so filled 
with balls, parties and novels, that 
there is little room for love of chil- 
dren—these are they to whom I com- 
mit the children in dark basements, 
crowded wardrobes and stifled clos- 
ets!’ and, doctor, I dared not look the 
good saint in the face, but stood with 
bowed head before him. Presently 
he said, ‘Look !? I looked, and be- 
held a great multitude of children 
whom no man could number, sport- 
ing on the plains of the Golden City. 
‘There are they whom scarlet fever, 
diptheria, pneumonia, have taken 
from your ill-ventilated, fever-breed- 
ing school-rooms, under the charge of 
children themselves. Think how 
many desolated homes, blighted 
hopes, these children represent. 
These are children you have helped 
to ’ There was a crash, the 
golden gate vanished, and in letters 
of fire I read these words: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it not unto the least of these, 
ye did it not unto me.’ I awoke; 
Mrs. Brown was opening the shutters, 
and the rays of the morning sun fell 
on my face. Doctor, I have seen 
those children all day long, and did 
not dare go to the school this morn- 
ing;’? and Brown fixed his gaze in- 
tently on the fire. 





There was silence for some mo- 
ments, broken at last by the doctor, 
who said, ‘“‘You have seen the chil- 
dren released from their bodily suffer- 
ings ; I to-dav have seen them writh- 
ing under their pains. Tl-ventilated 
and over-crowded school-rooms are 
the remote causes of a large amount 
of this suffering. Both public and 
private schools are equally guilty. 
We wonder at the stupidity of our 
fathers, who provided seats without 
backs for their children, but gave 
them plenty of fresh air and of room. 
Posterity will condemn us, who pro- 
vide comfortable seats, and deprive 
our children of air and of room. 
Your plan of putting six and eight 
children on a bench, so closely seated 
that they can hardly move, is horri- 
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ble. Itch, lice and sore eyes travel 
along the whole line.” ‘No such 
children are allowed in my school,” 
said Brown. “Nothing but a minute 
daily examination can determine 
that,” continued the doctor. “And 
have your young and inexperienced 
teachers, who, with a fatal blindness 
are placed over them, the time, tact, 
and judgment to make this examina- 
tion?” Brown «lid not reply, and the 
doctor went on. “Asa citizen of 
this commonwealth, each child has a 
right to his individuality; to sepa- 
rate and distinct seat; to at least six 
square feet of space, over which he is 
master, and for which he is responsi- 
ble. Citizens of republics can be 
made in no other way. There is mon- 
cy for jails, alms-houses and prisons 
when they are overcrowded—why 
not for school-houses ?” “We don’t 
vet half of the money now for which 
we ask,”’ objected Brown. “Because,” 
replied the doctor, “‘you do not ask in 
faith. Back up your demands with 
Jacts and figures so potent that the 
powers that be dare not refuse. If 
they do, appeal to the public. No 
American community ever refused 
adequate support to an _ energetic 
school board.’ ‘Meanwhile, what 
shall we do when children apply ?” 
asked Brown. “If a class is full, re- 
fuse them,” answered the doctor; 
‘refuse them in justice to those al- 
ready there, in justice to themselves.” 

“But is not half a loaf better than 
no bread ?”? queried Brown. 
the half offered contain the seeds of 
ill health and premature decay,” re- 
plied the doctor. Brown said no- 
thing, and the doctor continued: 
‘‘Medical men have written volumes 
upon the evils of overcrowding the 
schools. Again and again have they 
demonstrated the least space a child 
should have; the lasting evils of foul 
air; the eye-destroying power of ill- 
lighted rooms, and yet this crowding 
continues, the same ill-arranged bar- 
racks are continually repeated. The 
“Sanitarian” has laid siege against 
these murderous barracks, and the 
newspapers occasionally fire a shot; 
but the blind, who will not see, per- 
sist in comparing themselves with 
themselves when they were children, 
and so keep up a stout resistance. 
Continuous bombardments, and by 
the whole power of the press, will 
alone do effectual work ; and, Brown, 
it is coming. We cannot hold our 
own with the schools of other nations 
unless there be great improvement, 
both in their physical and mental con- 
ditions. The editors did not go 
through the great Exposition with 
their eyes shut. With our wonderful 
physical and mechanical prosperity 
our schoois have not kept pace. In 
the next ten years the press will hold 
every school trustee to a strict ac- 
count of his stewardship. Brown, 
take a step in advance to better the 
physical condition of Public School 
No. —. Redpce your grammar classes 
to forty pupils, your primary classes 
to fifty; give each pupil a separate 
desk, put over hima manor a woman 
for a teacher, not a girl, who still 
cought to be in the academic or nor- 


“Not if 


mal school; and then, when you ap- 
proach, in reality, the gate of the 
Golden City, no pupil of Publie 
Schoo] No. — will be there to accuse 
you of crowding him out of life.” 
“Toby, there’s my hand; I’ll do it!” 
said Brown, and the good doctor 
went home with the happy conscious- 
ness that that resolve meant life and 
health to many a child, for Brown 
was a man of his word. 

Gentlemen of the School Boards of 
our fair land, will you not follow 
Brown’s example ?—[Sanitarian. 


KANSAS. 
OFrFIcE Co. Suprt., i 
LABETTE Co., Kas. © 
Editors Journal: 

“Honor to whom honor is due.” 
Especially do I not crave the credit 
of puffing myself, as appears to be the 
case in the April number of the JouR- 
NAL, where my signature is given to 
an article under the title ‘‘Kansas.” 

If you can correct the misunder- 
standing as to the authorship of said 
article without rendering my name 
additionally conspicuous, you will 
oblige the County Superintendent of 
Labette. 

OswEGo, Kas., 4-17, 1877. 

The item which “appears,” &c. &c., 
as will be seen by a careful reading, 
has no connection with the other 
items, but it was put in with the 
name of the efficient County Superin- 
tendent of Labette, to makevof it an 
“official notice” to the teachers of 
that county. We gladly make the 
desired correction, for “her works do 


ui a her.’’—Epbs. 
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BY J. BALDWIN. 
XXI. Elements of Governing Power. 

Governing power is the capacity to 
marshall and render most effective 
all educational resources. Attention 
has been called to System, Energy, 
Vigilance and Firmness, as elements 
of governing power. Consideration 
is here invited to other elements. 

V. Self-control is the fifth element 
of governing power. The great gen- 
eral remains calm in the midst of the 
battle. The statesman is not excited 
by the tumult of partyism. Still 
more does the teacher of youth need 
to be calm amid all storms. He 
moulds as well as governs. 

1. Self-possession greatly aids self- 
control. The teacher needs to keep 
all his powers well in hand, ready for 
every work and prepared for every 
emergency. 

2. Anger must be crushed. Exhib- 
itions of temper do incalculable in- 
jury. The violent teacher loses the 
respect of his pupils, loses all moral 
power over them. If he succeeds at 
all, his must be a government of 
force. The importance of avoiding 
all exhibitions of anger can hardly be 
too earnestly urged. 

3. Impatience must be repressed. 
A hundred things occur hourly to 
render the teacher irritable and impa- 
tient. To yield is ruin. The teacher 
needs a world of patience. Child- 





nature is full of perversity and child- 





mind develops slowly. Wesley’s 
mother would tell John the same 
thing twenty times, and not many 
children require less patience. 

4. Allow no antagonisms. To suf- 
fer antagonisms to spring up between 
yourself and a pupil or patron is a fa- 
tal mistake. Control yourself, and 
thus control and use all forces. Nev- 
er autagonize. 

The subject of self-control demands 
the earnest study and constant care of 
the teacher. Without a good degree 
of this power no one need expect suc- 
cess. 

VI. Confidence is the sixth element 
of governiny power. This is a noble 
trait, and its influence is unbounded. 

1. Confidence in God. He orders 
all things well. An abiding trust in 
the Supreme Ruler gives the teacher 
a dignity and a power that nothing 
else can. In the dark hours of trial, 
confidence in God sustains and nerves 
for victory. The Father takes note 
of the earnest work of the humble 
teacher. 

2. Confidence in pupils. He who 
would so govern as to elevate must 
trust. Children and men generally 
do about as they are expected to do. 
Trust your pupils, and they will sel- 
dom betray the trust. Suspicion is 
only worthy of fiends, and it breeds 
offenses, treachery, and crime. 

3. Self-confidence. This does not 
mean an over-weening egotism. In- 
ordinate self-esteem is a barrier to 
success. ‘He has the big head.” 
“He thinks he knows it all.” ‘He is 
stuck up,” etc., etc. These are ex- 
pressions frequently applied to teach- 
ers. Indeed, no class of workers is 
more exposed to this diseases. You 
will have to guard against egotism in 
every possible way. Remember that 
modesty is the virtue that society 
most esteems. 


Self- confidence means a_ well- 
grounded assurance that you can do 
what you undertake. It must be bas- 
ed (1) on good scholarship, (2) ona 
profound study of child-nature, (3) 
on a thorough knowledge of school- 
management. Without confidence, 
failure is inevitable; with it, the 
teacher is commander of the situation. 

VII. Personal influence is the sev- 
enth element of governing power. 
This means the ability to win the re- 
spect, the confidence, and the love of 
pupils and patrous. It means power 
to govern through the highest and 
most ennobling motives. 

1. The teacher must be worthy. 
True worth Wins its way; pretense 
comes to grief. 

2. The teacher must do all in his 
power for his pupils. His days and 
his nights must be consecrated to 
their interests. To the daily feast he 
must bring his richest treasures of 
mind and heart. 

3. The teacher must love his pupils. 
“What makes the lamb Jove Mary 
so?’ The answer contains the secret 
of winning love. ‘‘We love God be- 
cause he first loved us.”” The loving 
teacher, ever affable, kind and con- 
siderate, is certain to win respect, 
confidence, and Jove, 





4. Despotism is a mistake. The 
cold, repulsive tyrant may have forc- 
ed quiet, and may compel good les- 
sons, but he creates an atmosphere in 
which all hateful passions and habits 
are fostered. 

5. Obedience should be cheerful 
and glad. In the sunshine of confi- 
dence and love, all that is lovely in 
child-nature buds and blossoms and 
bears fruit, Order is the harmony 
of glad music. Lessons are a feast 
and an endless delight. The teacher 
is a kind, loving friend, leading pupils 
up to all that is beautiful and desira- 
ble. 

6. Personal influence is a magic 
power. The great rulers and com- 
manders of the world were almost 
worshipped. The great teachers, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Pestalozzi and 
Horace Man were beloved and wor- 
shipped. Personal influence is de- 
manded to enforce systems,. carry 
measures, Meet emergenciEs and ov- 
ercome difficulties. 


VIII. Culture of voice and man- 
ners is the eighth element of govern- 
ing power. The influence of cultured 
voice and manners cannot be comput- 
ed. The best governed schools are 
often found in charge of girls under 
twenty years of age. Gentle man- 
ners, with a low, earnest voice, large- 
ly explains the mystery. Rough, 
double-fisted men are no longer se- 
fected to master the bad boys. 

1. The teacher is a model. Pupils 
tend to become what their teachers 
are. Hence, our teachers should be 
ladies and gentlemen of true refine- 
ment. The coarse, ill- mannered, 
dowdyish teacher not only fails to 
govern, but also becomes a positive 
influence for evil. 

2. Ours is a talking profession. 
The human voice is the great instru- 
ment both for instruction and govern- 
ment, yet the elocution of the school- 
room is most abominable. No won- 
der we have so few good readers and 
speakers! The following directions 
may be safely followed : 

(1) Don’ttalk much. Eternal talk- 
ers are a fearful nuisance, and, as 
teachers, great failures. (2) Use the 
right word and right tone. Loud, 
harsh, monotonous elocution incites 
to disorder. Remember that words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. (3) Never scold. 
Nothing else so tends to sour you and 
render you hateful to your pupils. 

3. Practice what you teach. Good 
manners and pleasing elocution are 
very important parts of education, 
and wonderfully increase the teach- 
er’s power to govern. 

IX. Right punishment is the ninth 
element of governing power. The 
objects of punishment are to enforce 
system, protect the good, and benefit 
the wayward. Right punishments 
are such as tend to benefit the pun- 
ished. 

1. Reproof, general, private and 
public, if properly administered, will 
be sufficient, in nine cases out of ten, 
for all school purposes. 

2. Privations, when used sparingly 
and judiciously, give good results, 
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The pupil is made to suffer the natu- 
ral consequences of his faults. 

3. Corporal punishment should rare- 
ly be resorted to. Admit the right, 
but avoid the use, is the true doc- 
trine. With some teachers, under 
some circumstances, it is a necessity. 


4, Suspension, when properly man- 
aged, works good to the suspended 
and tothe school. Suspension should 
not be frequent or for trivial causes. 


5. How to punish seems not to be 
well understood by parents or teach- 
ers, and hence punishments often do 
irreparable injury. Calm, deliberate 
and loving, we must so punish as to 
work in the pupil a determination to 
do the right and avoid the wrong. 


6. The necessity of yunishment is 
not questioned by the experienced. 
While moral suasion should be used 
to the utmost, he who hopes to gov- 
ern children or men—without punish- 
ment—is doomed to disappointment. 
The old school-master with all the 
rales and rods, and the modern Quix- 
otic teacher with no rules and no pun- 
ishments, are extremes to be avoided. 
The golden mean gives us needed 
regulation, enforced, when necessary, 
by right punishment. 


X. Management is the tenth ele- 
ment of governing power. Tact, 
gumption, common sense, skill, wis- 
dom, are some of the terms by which 
this element of power is designated. 
It has a world of meaning. 

1. The teacher snould be a man 
among men. He not only manages 
the children, but also directs the edu- 
cational work of the district. He is 
the natural leader in all movements 
that tend to improve and elevate. 

2. Co-operation must be secured. 
One cannot do much. It is co-opera- 
tion that builds railroads, manages 
school systems, and establishes States. 
To make a school successful demands 
the hearty co-operation of the entire 
district. To secure this requires tact, 
management. While guiding, the 
teacher must seem to follow. 

Everything must be turned to ad- 
vantage. Defeat must be changed to 
victory. The angry patron who 
comes to give trouble, must be sent 
away a warm friend of the school. 
Misconduct must be made the occa- 
sion to deepen the love of right. 
Evils must be attacked and conquer- 
ed in detail. 

4. Opposing forces. These must be 
made to antagonize each other, and 
contribute to promote the school in- 
terests. 

Skillful management makes the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 

The results of good management 
are manifold. Armed with these 
mighty elements of governing power, 
let the teacher be content only with 
the highest results. Discipline the 
pupil to self-control. Train him to 
the habit of right acting. Develop 
in him mental power. Lead him up 
toa noble manhood. Inspire him for 
achievement. 

Teaching is incomparably the great- 
est work on this earth. Minds only 
are immortal. The noblest creations 
of art fade and crumble. 





nations, and worlds grow old and pass 
away. The teacher’s work alone en- 
dures. Minds grandly developed ; 
hearts attuned to the true, beautiful 
and the good ; lives devoted to every 
ennobling work ; spirits occupying a 
lefty position among the tenantry of 
of God’s boundless universe — these 
are to be the everlasting monuments 
of the teacher’s toils. 
State NormMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 





Editors Journal: p . 
Since you published, in a recent 


number of the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION, some of the reasons why I 
thought there is an urgent necessity 
for systematizing the work in the wn- 
graded schools of the State, and that 
Professor J. Baldwin or I would fur- 
nish those desiring copies of the 
“course of study” and “programme 
of exercises’? which were adopted at 
the last session of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, I have receiv- 
ed numerous requests from county 
superintendents and teachers for the 
“course of study” and “‘programme.” 
These requests have come principally 
from New York, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Wisconsin, California and Mis- 
souri. I can yet furnish a limited 
number, and will take great pleasure 
in doing so. Respectfully, 
J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 20, 1877. 


ABOUT OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


HERE seems to be a wide distrust 

in the popular mind in regard to 

the efficiency of the normal schools of 

the country. This influence has been 

spreading for several years, and is by 

no means confined to any particular 

locality. Of late it has been particu- 

larly announced in gubernatorial mes- 

sages, legislative resolves and educa- 
tional publications. 

A re-action has set in with a strong 
current, and while it does not threat- 
en seriously the destruction of the 
normal schools, it will clear away a 
vast amount of rubbish that has been 
allowed to accumulate about them, 
and in the end they will come forth 
stronger and more vigorous. Butthe 
re-action, so to speak, is directed 
mainly against the normal schools that 
have changed to academies and high 
schools, and by so doing have degrad- 
ed the professional and subordinated 
it to the academic work. 

The interest that this discussion has 
excited in the public mind is an evi- 
dence that the dangers which environ 
the normals are duly appreciated, and 
that in the end whatever is objection- 
able will be removed. No doubt that 
a thorough renovation is needed in a 
majority of the normal schools. Some 
wholesome shaking up will do them 
good, and it is better to wave their 
faults pointed out by their friends 
rather than by their opponents. 

But there is one difficulty which ap- 
pears to be insurmountable, and I see, 
dt this time, no easy settlement of it: 
The advocates of normal schools 
don’t know what they want. 

Let it once be settled what the nor- 
mal school must be, and all other 


Cities, and | questions, which are.accidental, will 


* 





be disposed of in consequence of their 
dependence on the main issue. At 
present, the friends of normal schools 
are divided into two belligerent fac- 
tions ; the one intensely theoretical, 
and the other circumstantially practi- 
cal. 

The theoretical view the normal 
question with a telescope of tremen- 
dous power, and with them it is her- 
esy to employ natural vision in look- 
ing at this subject. To them the nor- 
mal is set oifa distant pinnacle, diffi- 
cult of access; none but graduates 
can pass its portals Over the en- 
trance, in flaming characters, is this 
terrific sentence: “None but gradu- 
ates are admitted here.’”? All others, 
of course, are as barbarians. 

The normal, as the theoretical inter- 
pret it, is strictly a professional 
school ; one in which the branches are 
not taught, only a few finishing strokes 
given—a mere dash at grammar, geo- 
metry or physiology—to indicate the 
manner of doing it normally ; in ad- 
dition to this fanning process in the 
branches, a small atom of practice, 
sometimes, in the experimental room 
is recommended as a savory morsel 
which will qualify the operator for 
the manifold duties of school manage- 
ment. But the most important fea- 
ture in this curriculum must not be 
omitted, namely, the lectures on met- 
aphysics delivered by the principal to 
the classes, and to show that he is a 
learned man in the static and dynam- 
ic operations of the soul, each class is 
philosophically informed that “‘it is 
very necessary to take notes for future 
use.” In other words, the mind must 
look in on itself; watch its own modes 
of activity ; study all of its mental 
processes, and thus by a broad induc- 
tion establish the necessary laws of 
educational science. 

Miss Anna Brackett, in the ‘Na- 
tional Journal of Education,” Feb. 1, 
1877, says: “For the essential busi- 
ness of a normal school is to train pu- 
pils, not in the power of thinking 
their lessons, but in thinking the 
thinking of their lessons, and hence 
its instruction must necessarily take 
on somewhat of a metaphysical char- 
acter. In other schools it may be 
sufficient for the pupil intelligently to 
learn his lesson. In a normal school 
this is not sufficient. His business 
there is to make his own process of 
learning the object of his thought.” 

This extract sets torth distinctly the 
writer’s opinion of the legitimate 
function of a normal school, and the 
theoretical advocates hol: substanti- 
ally to this doctrine, supplemented by 
the following : ‘‘In order that the nor- 
mal school may do this work, it must 
receive as pupils only those who have 
already in non-professional schools 
well learned at any rate all the 
branches which they propose to 
teach.”—Jd. 

Is Miss Brackett correct in the con- 
struction that she imposes on normal 
schools? It is only a part of the 
truth; there is another side that the 
foregoing exposition does not touch. 

First, The normal is not purely pro- 


tessional, and in the very nature of its 
scope and character cannot be so, be- 





cause its work must be professional 
and literary combined, hence it is a 
proper union of thetwo. If the lite- 
rary qualifications were necessary, as 
in the cases of law, medicine and the- 
ology, the normal ought to be strictly 
professional ; but the conditions are 
dissimilar. The mistake of the theo- 
retical advocates is owing doubtless 
to their classifying the normal with 
those special schools. The doctor or 
lawyer is not expected to go into the 
world teaching geography, or arith- 
metic, or composition, while the nor- 
mal graduate is expected to teach 
these very branches. A more correct 
view of the normal school is that it 
Shall teach its pupils not only the 
metaphysical theory of education, but 
teach them also the branches they 
must teach, and the best methods of 
teaching these same subjects to others. 

As long as the theoretical advocates 
take such a narrow view of the nor- 
mal school, and can see it from one 
position only, the conflict must con- 
tinue. 

Their position assumes a condition 
of facts not warranted by any con- 
struction that can be put upon the 
normal problem. It is assumed that 
the normal students have been prop- 
erly instructed in the branches they 
will teach, before they enter the 


school. This is certainly a draft at 
long sight. Where are they thus in- 
structed? In the colleges, high 


schools and graded schools? Itis the 
grimmest farce to contend that they 
are. Asis well known to all who are 
capable of judging and are willing to 
express an honest opinion, by far the 
greater part of the work done in these 
so-called literary schools is “a sham,” 
‘‘a make believe,” and not one in ten 
trains its pupils to think and ex- 
press their thoughts independently. 
At best, it is a low order of memory 
culture. Apply the tape-line to a 
class of thirty or forty pupils just 
emerging from this school, and how 
many have clear conceptions of any 
one subject they have studied? I 
have taken pains to inquire of profes- 
sors, How many of this class under- 
stand the subject Well? The answer 
generally shows that not more than 
ten per cent. know what they have 
studied and have made it their own. 

Again, all over the country the 
complaint is wafted on every breeze 
that normal schools do not make 
scholars, that a little painting and 
daubing, toning up here and polishing 
down there, may create euthusiasm, 
but not scholarship. It is a reasona- 
ble supposition to assume that normal 
teachers know how to teach classes, 
and hence the necessity of putting 
this art into daily practice. J do not 
want a teacher to tell me how he 
teaches this or that branch; but I 
want him to show me, by actually do- 
ing it, how it 7s done. And so it 
should be in the true normal school. 
All the talk of class management, re- 
citations, disciplines, policy, diplo- 
macy, methods of instruction, etc., is 
as words spoken in a vacuum, unless 
the speaker acts ten times for each 
speech he makes. How tew teachers 
there are capable of taking up the 
subject of geography, for instance, 
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and in class recitation bringing out 
the beauties of each topic? The nor- 
mal teacher ought to be a master in 
his profession, and able to teach not 
only the subjects required, but the 
philosophy of each. Thousands of 
teachers in our colleges, high schools, 
and common schools, teach in frag- 
ments. They never generalize, hence 
the necessity for the normal teacher 
to traverse with his classes the sub- 
jects they are to teach, and the very 
subjects the class may have studied 
before entering the normal. 

It is a notorious fact, that nineteen- 
twentieths of all the teachers in the 
schools of the United States would be 
vastly improved by a tremendous 
drill in the common branches during 
this summer’s vacation, and much 
more so those who are fitting them- 
selves for teaching. To an unpreju- 
diced mind, this of itself is sufficient 
reason for that drill the normal stu- 
dent ought to have. 

But to the other side of the ques- 
tion. If the theoreticals have gone 
too far in one direction, the practicals 
have reached the other extremity of 
the are. They have changed almost 
wholly the character of the normal 
schools. Having no clear conceptions 
in regard to the distinctive features 
of normal instruction, they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a diluted hy- 
brid of the town high school, put it 
on stilts, and misnamed it norma] !”’ 
Mere boys and girls are sometimes 
admitted to make a show on paper, 
and to astonish legislative commit- 
tees. The professional character of 
the schools under such circumstances 
isa shadow in substance. Instruction 
is frequently reduced to a dead level 
with the common school. It is no 
wonder then that States have become 
disgusted with such quackery, and 
demand changes. 

Boards of trustees come in-for a 
share of blame in this stupendous fol- 
ly. Struck with ‘he popular clamor, 
salaries have been reduced so that 
third or fourth rate teachers have 
been secured instead of first-rate ones. 
Take the normals as schools, and there 
are but few firsteclass teachers in 
them. The standard of admission is 
generally low; the course of study, 
lower, and the quantity of enthusiasm 
to be instilled a maximum. Well may 
be it asked, in all seriousness, can the 
stream rise above its source ? 

In the literary schools, the pupils 
are not expected to study and recite 
as if they intended to teach. There 
is so much work to be done in a giv- 
en time, and teacher and pupil go at 
it as a boy does when he has a piece 
of pie to eat. “The harder the storm 
the sooner it is over.” 

Second, The plan to admit those 
only who have studied well the 
branches which they are to teach, can 
be applied only in city normal schools, 
and even then the results would be 
greatly increased if those normals had 
the energy and ability to do substan- 
tial work instead of playing at “school 
teaching.” 

Who are those attending the best 
normal schools in our country ? They 


are. men and women of limited means, 
whose time is valuable, and while 
they are learning how to manage and | 
how to teach, they are also studying | 
the very branches they are expecting 
to teach. Is this a rational view? 
None, I think, can deny it. Again, | 
how many after graduation will go | 
to a normal school? Not five per | 
cent. of the total number of graduates | 
from all the schools in the United | 
States, and especially so if the nor- | 
mals propose to do the superficial | 
work which is outlined in the forego- | 
ing extracts. 

There is but one way to saye the 
normals : 

1. Lift those that have sunk to a 
more elevated plane. 

2. A graduated course of study ex- 
tending over four years, but divided 
into three parts, and designated as 
the two years’ course, the three years’ 
course, and the four years’ course. 

8. The professional and literary 
must be combined. 

4. The standard of scholarship for 
admission kept up. 

5. Admit those only that intend to 
teach. 

6. First-class talent must be em- 
ployed, at first-class salaries, to get 
first-class results. 

7. The normals must turn out schol- 


ars as well as enthusiasts. 
Kansas City, Mo 








We take pleasure not only in calling 
attention to Pettengill’s Newspaper 
Directory, but in saying that after an 
experience with them of over twenty- 
five years, we have found them to be 
in every way honorable and reliable. 
They are and have been the most re- 
liable and enterprising newspaper 
advertising agency in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

McPhail and Orr, graduates of the 
Kirksville Normal, are principals of 
the Visatia, Cal., Normal School. It 
has been a success both educationally 
and financially. 

R. 8. Iles has been re-elected prin- 
cipal of the Hiawatha, Kas., schools. 
This is his third year. Such is the 
reward of worth, energy, enterprise 
and scholarship. Hiawatha is one of 
the best towns in Kansas. 

THE Normal School at Oregon, 
Missouri, under the supervision of 
Prof. Hill, has met the expectation of 
its supporters, and has accomplished 
everything anticipated by its friends. 
Much is due to the enterprise and en- 
ergy of its principal. 

W. E. Coleman, one of the younger 
educational workers of the State, has 
been re-appointed to fill the place of 
principal of the Liberty, Mo., Public 
Schools. Salary, 81,000. Heis worth 
$1,500. They make $500 in employing 
him at $1,000. 





C. W. Thomas has been re-elected 
principal of the Shelbina, Missouri, 
schools. With his worthy assistants, 
Miss Annie Beers, Miss Lizzie Ad- 
ams and others, he has made this one 
of the best schools in the State. 
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A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 


We should say, “Don’t strike that boy !”—but rather turn this exhibition 
of genius in the right direction, and help him exhibit it on a more promising 


subject. 


The fact is, there is a vast amount of latent talent, which it seems 


tous our teaehers ought to cultivate and develop rather than repress. A 
talent or genius for drawing is just now what is wanted ; it will bring not 


only wholesome, healthy pleasure, 


but—ducats. Witness ‘‘Nast,” and 


scores and hundreds of lesser lights, who might ere this have astonished 
and enriched the world, had their talent been turned in the right direction. 

Is it not best for our teachers to study more carefully the genius and 
bent of the mind of their pupils? and then help to reinforce that bent or 
tendency, with such a training as will make the pupils effective in some 
certain line—rather than undertake to fit them to be a “ Jack at all trades” 


and good at none? 
of his own best genius, 


Don’t strike that pupil for working out in the direction 














diene as a Proy an of Education. 
BY W. T. HARRIS. 

N considering a science our first 

and most careful attention must 
be directed to its definitions. The 
characteristic distinction of science 
as compared with mere opinion or 
historical narration, or with the pro- 
ducts of fancy and even those of the 
creative imagination, isto be found 
in its definitions. Strange to say, de- 
finitions involve not only intellect 
but will; they are not alone theoreti- 
cal, but practical. For, standing in 
the presence of its varied appetites, 
emotions, perceptions, and _ reflec- 
tions, the scientific mind cuts off by 
an act of will a special province 
which it singles out from others and 
concentrates cn this its attention. It 
does not stop here; but by subse- 


quent acts of the will it confines the | | by its own might. 


perception to this and that special | 
phase of the circumscribed province, 
guiding its observation systematical- 
ly, and regulating its activity in such 
a Way as to produce a consistent re- 
sult combined out of the bewilder- 
ing variety that offers itself to the 
senses or the untutored reflection. 
There can be no discrimination of es- 
sential from unessential without in- 
terposition of the will in the activity 
of the intellect, and science makes it 





| constraining 





a chief object to separate what is es- 
sential and permanent from what is 
unessential and variable. 

The definition contains a brief 
mention of the permanent and essen- 
tial characteristics that distinguish 
an object and bound its province 
from others. 

Education as a science includes an 
exposition of the principles upon 
which a being that is potentially free 
becomes actually free. According to 
this definition education will apply 
only to man and to beings like him. 
It implies that there is a difference 
between the ideal man and the real 
man, and that man can and does 
change or make over his real self so 
as to bring it into harmony with his 
ideal self. 

Again, the ideal self is free, i. e., 
self-determined, self-governed, self- 
| active—thinks and acts for itself and 
The very idea or 
definition of a self or person is this 
of freedom. But man as a natural 
being—as a mere animal—as yet un- 
developed—is constrained or limited 
from without in manifold ways. In 
fact he cannot or does not as a child 
distinguish his ideal from the many 
instincts and desires 
which make him a slave of nature. 

Thus man as a child or a savage is 


an incarnate contradiction: his real 
is the oppusite of his ideal. His ac- 
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tual condition is the opposite of his 
true nature. His true human nature 
is spiritual, that of réason, his actual 
condition is irrational—constrained 
from without, chained by brute ne- 
cessity and lashed by the scourges of 
appetite and passion. Here is a par- 
adoxica] contrast between nature and 
human nature — between nature 
spread out in time and space in min- 
eral, vegetable, animal, and human 
nature or realized reason: The na- 
ture in time and space consists of 
beings limited, not by themselves, 
but each through another. Thus fate 
everywhere prevails: each natural 
thing is constrained by circumstances 
and cannot realize an ideal of its own, 
in fact has no ideal, and is no self. 
Man, as he begins his career, is such 
a natural being to all practical purpos- 
es. His human nature is only a pos- 
sibility to him, which he must evolve 
by his own efforts. Merenature ex- 
ists outside of us as an already exist- 
ent fate. Human nature must be 
made by the activity of man in order 
to exist. As man ascends out of na- 
ture in time and space into human 
nature, he ascends into a realm of his 
own creation, and therefore into a 
realm of freedom. Here is another 
paradox: this realm of human na- 
ture or of freedom is a realm of rea- 
son and truth—a realm of the abid- 
ing from everlasting to cverlasting— 
the realm of spirit; and yet this realm 
of spirit could not be the realm of 
freedom unless it came to exist for 
the individual through his own ac- 
tivity. He participates in it crea- 
tively and solely as a thinking being. 
Nature exists for him and makes itself 
felt without his special activity; hu- 
man nature exists for man only by 
and through his activity. 


This entire province of education 
—embracing the whole process by 
which man becomes reason, evident- 
ly includes all the institutions of civ- 
ilization—the family, civil society, 
the state, the church. Man’s life has 
significance only as a realization of 
reason, and is therefore a process ef 
education. 

But there is a portion of this prov- 
ince of education set off specially for 
the purpose of discipline and instruc- 
tion iu the conventionalities of intel- 
ligence, and this limited domain we 
assign to the school. The school as 
an institution is not a fragment of the 
family nor of the State, nor of the 
church — but of civil society. All 
other institutions cover up to some 
extent their educational aim and pur- 
pose, aud seem to exist for ends less 
general. The school alone claims ed- 
ucation as its special province. It is 
& social institution like the munici- 
pal corporation, and like other social 
institutions it ministers to a want of 
the individual in society. 


But the family gives, in the form of 
nurture, a still more essential phase 
of education. The school presuppo- 
ses that phase of family education as 
the basis upon which it builds. The 
child must above all thing: learn to 
talk—to use its mother tongue before 
it cau profit from the lessons of the 


school. Those other lessons which it 
learns in the family and which are 
essential to the child as a member of 
human society—such as care of the 
person, the sense of shame, the vari- 
ous moral commandments such as re- 
spect for elders, obedience to author- 
ity—those too the school presupposes. 
If there were no basis of family cul- 
ture into the habits of good behavior, 
the school could not proceed with its 
legitimate functions, but would first 
lave to supply the family training. 
Eyen the family of the savage tribe 
educates the child in the use of lan- 
sfuage, personal habits, morals, and 
certain religious forms. The family 
in the most wretched hovel in this 
city does nearly as much, even if it 
brings up the child in manifold forms 
of vice, for it insists on many good 
habits, and while it permits or incul- 
cates criminal vice in special direc- 
tions, it teaches at the same time the 
necessity of secrecy. This lesson of 
secrecy in the commission of immor- 
al practice, is the creation of a con- 
science; a constant internal sense of 
the righteous demand of society upon 
the individual — and concealment is 
his silent acknowledgement of it. 

Thus family education is so impor- 
tant in quality and quantity, as to al- 
most overshadow all subsequent edu- 
cation. The school can give no theo- 
retical] acquisition so indispensable as 
the knowledge of his mother tongue, 
which the child derives in the family. 
The discipline of the school, however 
valuable, is not so indispensable as 
the bundle of habits which the child 
acquires in the family. Education in 
the school has to demand this previ- 
ous stage of education which we de- 
nominate family nurture as the basis 
upon which to work. 


School education not only has to 
presuppose the very important steps 
of culture supplied by the family, but 
has likewise to leave other important 
steps to follow in the subsequent life 
of the individual. Upon emerging 
from youth the man enters a special 
vocation in civil society, and also be- 
comes a citizen with rights and du- 
ties as regards the State. His con- 
tinual self-adjustment to the demands 
of his vocation, learning and obeying 
the delicate requirements of social 
combination in order to succeed in 
his trade or business, training his 
mind to grasp and decide weighty 
questions relating to the conduct of 
his nation, is a perpetual education of 
the most earnest sort. He cannot 
slight it without immediate personal 
loss and injury. The education of 
the business vocation in life and in 
exercising the functions of a citiz-n 
in the State lies beyond the school 
Besides this field, there is another of 
transcendent importance—that of the 
church. The categories of religion 
are of such a fundamental character 
as to furnish a basis forall other men- 
tal and moral superstructure. The 
view of life as a whole—its beginning 
and end—its purpose and aim —these 
are furnished by religion. It gives 
the ultimate ground of obligation 





upon which all moral duty is based; 


it sets up the ideal of man which un- 
derlies all true culture. Its supreme 
principles shape the beginning of ed- 
ucation, and are themselves the theo- 
retical and practical end thereof. 

With these other provinces of edu- 
cation antecedent and subsequent and 
underlying, school education thus 
stands in relation, and forms the lim- 
ited province whose science is called 
pedagogics. By thisit is seen that 
while the school occupies a middle 
place in the education of the individ- 
ual, itis in reality only asmall sec- 
tion of the whole. 

Let us now examine attentively the 
ground covered by pedagogics as lim- 
ited to school education. 

On the one hand it is limited by 
nurture and on the other hand by the 
vocation in life. These two boundary 
lines are somewhat uncertain and 
wavering. Sometimes it is held that 
the school should begin with the child 
far earlier, as for instance in the’kin- 
dergarten system, and adopt a large 
province belonging to the nurture of 
the child—with a view to securing 
uniformly good results in matters of 
care for the person, correct use of lan- 
guage, good behavior, and physical 
training. Itis rightly held if I mis- 
take not, that by this process every 
child can have a correct psychological 
basis formed in the mind at an early 
age that will lead to indepeudent in- 
tellectual activity, ingenuity, manual 
dexterity, courteous manners, and 
personal cleanliness. These are great 
results, if they can be attained 
throughout all classes of the commu- 
nity. Cleanliness itself is said to be 
the mother of the moral virtues; and 
there is no doubt that if we begin 
two years earlier in the child’s school 
education, we shall do very much for 
his moral welfare, It is found that 
four-fifths of all criminals do not 
know a trade—are without the train- 
ed skill and knowledge of some in- 
lustrial branch by which they may 
gainalivelihood. It is a principle 
in mechanics that a moving body 
takes the line of least resistance. 
Doubtless there is a correspondence 
to this principle on the higher or spir- 
itual plane and that the tendency of 
the criminal (who is a diseased or 
weakened will-power before he isa 
criminal) to take the line of least re- 
sistance. He finds it difficult to push 
his way in civil society by following 
a vocation—not having skill and tech- 
nical knowledge—he therefore finds 
it easier to yield to temptation and 
follow the thorny road of crime. Had 
he been deft at manual labor, had he 
known some trade well, the chances 
would have been that the line of least 
resistance would have been found in 
following an honorable vocation. 


This view of the importance of the 
kindergarten innovation into the 
province of education set apart for 
the family under the name of nurture 
leads us to consider the other bound- 
ary of the school, that of the choice 
of a vocation and the entry upon an 
independent career in life. Led per- 
haps by the considerations just nam- 





ed in favor of a knowledge of a trade 


as preventive of crime, there are 
many advocates of the introduction 
into the school of an apprenticeship 
in the arts and trades. This is an en- 
croachment upon the province sub- 
sequent to the school proper, just as 
the kindergarten is upon the antece- 
dent stage. 





Men perish that man may grow better; 
Times change that all time may be true; 
The spirit remains, but the letter 
Is powerless to do or undo. 


For the life of all ages is one life, 
By change neither marred or undone; 
As the life of all summers is sun-life, 
Their fountain of forces the sun. 


Miss Mary Allen West, the County 
Superintendent of Knox County, IIL, 
edits very ably an educational de- 
partmentin the Register. We read 
it with interest and pleasure because 
it is so practical. 

Here is. an item which teachers will 
appreciate : 

“It is a good habit for educational 
boards to form, this of hiring, not 
only their principals bnt all their 
teachers early, thus saving them 
weeks or months of painful anxiety 
regarding their future “employment. 





WE clip the following from Miss 
Mary Allen West’s department in the 
“Register :’’ 

‘““‘We have also received from Miss 
Martha Foster, ‘The Course of Studv 
for the Iowa Normal Institutes, 1877,’ 
a thirty-two page pamphlet prepared 
by State Superintendent Abernethy, 
County Superintendent J. W. Stew- 
art, as representing the County Sup- 
erintendent’s Association, and Super- 
intendent C. P. Rogers, of Marshall- 
town, represented the Priucipal’s As- 
sociation. In it the course of study 
to be pursued in the county drills 
this summer is definitely laid out; if 
followed, it will prevent much aim- 
lessness and “scattering,” and insure 
unity and definiteness iv the work of 
the summer normals. I wish we 
might have some similar arrange- 
ments in this State. June 25th a 
State Normal Institute will convene 
at Des Moines, which the different 
instructors who are to tea: h in drills 
this summer are expected to attend 
and to spend three or four days in 
consultations concerning plans for the 
summer’s campaign. 








‘‘Missouri has framed a law forbid- 
ding the employment of white teach- 
ers in public schools when teachers of 
the colored persuasion can be pro- 
cured.” 


Is not this rather a (N. Y.) Graphic 
statement ? 

THE greatest thing you can do with 
your time, and your money, and your 
farm, and your stock, is to educate 
the children. It is the best legacy you 
can leave them. 

Ir does not cost much to hang up a. 
few pictures in the home or in the 
school-room, and one of our sweetest 
poets, you remember, says, “a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.”’ 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








“June comes with her roses your 
shoulders to look over, 

And breezes are turning each leaf of 

your book over.” 


A Word to Girls. 

There is, perhaps, no woman in 
America to whom girls are more in- 
debted for wise, womanly counsel, 
than to Miss Anua C. Brackett ; both 
the girls that have enjoyed her per- 
sonal instructions, and that yet wider 
class whom she reaches through the 
press ; and to this appreciative circle 
I wish to present one thought in her 
late book on the “Education of Amer- 
ican Girls” which is especially worthy 
of consideration. 

This is regarding the manner of 
young girls on the street, or public 
promenade. Miss Brackett says that 
while the freedom, the-elastic spirits, 
the innocent gayity,is all innocent and 
pleasant in the seclusion of home and 
friends, it is most unbecoming in pub- 
lic; it subjects a girl to all manner of 
disagreeable interpretations, if not to 
a charge of positive rudeness. Girls, 
remember this; good-breeding is good 
sense, always, and a few moments re- 
flection will show us all how utterly 
at variance with propriety is a loud 
and pronounced manner in public, or 
in a mixed company. Your fun and 
frolic, charming in the home circle, is 
liable to be mistaken on the street for 
wildness and vulgarity. 

To be a lady is the highest praise a 
woman can receive. Gentle refine- 
ment is true, Christian womanhoo1. 





Our AMERICAN PoEtTs.—Will not 
some of our circle who love to make 
excursions into the poetic world of 
thought and imagery, write up some 
of the outer and inner facts of life of 
any of our own poets, such as our 
friend, Miss Georgie Adams, has giv- 
en us this month in her graceful little 
sketch of Mr. Lowell. 





James Russell Lowell. 

James Russell Lowell was born at 
Cambridge, Mass., 1819, graduated at 
Harvard, and has for several years 
been professor of belles letters in that 
university. 

Lowell excels in so many things 
that it is hard to tell which is his 
characteristic; perhaps there is not 
found in any one of our writers such 
versatility. His poems are so pro- 
found and sublime, that to persons of 
ordinary minds, they are rather a 
bore than a pleasure. He is a great 
poet, essayist and critic; as an essay- 
ist and reviewer he has no living su- 
perior. His great learning and deep 
thought have made a great poet into 
a great critic. His poems express 
deep thought, delicate fancy, keen 
wit and poetic sensibility. ‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal’’ is his finest 
poem; “Longing” is sweet and sim- 
ple; others are “A Glance Behind 
the Curtain,” “The First Snowfall,” 
“The Bigelow Papers,’ and “The 
Changelings.”’ 

GEoRGINA McDouGALL ADAMs. 


My dear little friends : 

Tn all the bloom, 
The sweetness and the rare perfume, 
We catch the loveliness of June. 


The golden glow of sunset dies, 
And evenihg’s purple shades arise, 
Fair as a dreamy paradise 


The roses by the breeze are kissed, 
And shining thro’ the filmy mist, 
Are gleams of pearl and amethyst. 


In all this glow of light and bloom, 
In greenness and in faint perfume, 
Is wrought the miracle of June. 


God smiles upon the earth, and so 

It answers Him in sunset glow, 
While winds and waves are whisper- 
ing low. 


Each leaf and flower, upon the air 
Exhales its voiceless, twilight prayer, 
That into heaven the angels bear. 


So, dear ones, from the odorous dusk, 

Weighted with clustering rose- 
bloom’s musk, 

From flower and leaf, from fruit and 
husk, . 


I turn to breathe to Christ one prayer ; 
That He may give you everywhere 
His guidance and His tenderest care. 


And that His love will give us room 
In that fair land of summer bloom 
In Paradise in rose-crowned June. 





Alfred the Great. 

Only last month we asked our little 
friend Dora to write the story of Al- 
fred the Great for us, and here it 
comes—just on time. 

Dear Sister Lilian : 

I have read many interesting sto- 
ries in history, one of which I like 
best is of Alfred the Great, who, in 
his twenty-third year became king of 
England. In his twelfth year he 
could not read, no interest being then 
taken in learning, but his mother, Os- 
burga, had a book of Saxon poems, 
with beautiful painted letters, which 
she promised to the one of her sons 
who should first learn to read; Al- 
fred, with great eagerness, went to 
work, and soon wen the book. 

In the fourth year of King Alfred’s 
reign, the Danes came to England and 
routed the king’s soldiers ; this left 
him alone, and he was obliged to go 
to the strange cottage of a cowherd ; 
One day he was left by the cowherd’s 
wife to watch some cakes which she 
had put to bake. He was working at 
his bow and thinking of the Danes; 
he forgot the cakes, and they were 
burned. When the cowherd’s wife 
returned, she began scolding him, 
saying, “You will be ready enough 
to eat them, but you Cannot watch 
them, idle dog.” 

King Alfred was a good musician, 
and, taking his harp, he went into a 
Danish camp ; he entertained them 
so well, that his mind seemed all on 
his music. Yet he watched them 
closely, and found out all he wanted 
to know. Thus he conquered, and 
could have killed them, but being so 
kind and good, he ordered peace on 
condition that they should leave the 





West and go East, and that Guth- 


rum, the Danish leader, should be- 
come a Christian. “As great and 
good in peace as he was great and 
good in war,” kind Alfred never rest- 
ed from the labor of improving his 
people. He was so industrious that, 
to divide time, he used candles with 
notches in them, dividing the days 
into periods of time corresponding 
with the notches. Sometimes they 
burned unevenly from the wind blow- 
ing them, so he made cases of white 
bone, which was the first lantern in- 
vented in England. 

King Alfred, after reigning thirty 
years, died in 901, but long as it is 
since his death, his memory is fresh 
in the minds of people. 

Your little friend, Dora Itams. 

Brown’s STATION, Mo., May 20, 1877. 





THE GORDIAN Knot QUESTION.— 


Gordius was a mythical king of 
Phyrgia. He was a peasant. While 


plowing, an eagle alighted on his ox- 
en and remained there till evening. 
He went to Telmissius to consult 
the soothsayers. He received the de- 
sired information from a prophetess 
whem he afterwards made his wife. 
The oracle told the Phyrgians they 
would find a king in acart. Soon af- 
ter, Gordius, wife and son, rode up 
and was made king. Another tradi- 
tion is that his son was made king 
and cousecrated his oxen to Jupiter ; 
an oracle declared that whoever 
should untie the knot would become 
master of Asia. Alexander is said to 
have cut it on his march to Persia. 
By some historians it is supposed to 
represent a coalation of some small 
principalities of Asia-Minor. 
Yours, etc., Asa Hoop. 
AcrEncy City, Iowa. 





Pictures in Our Homes. 

How living a thing a bit of canvas 
becomes when magnetized by the 
hand of a master! How the scene 
enters into our life, and becomes a 
part of ourselves, making us truer 
and sweeter. This is especially true 
with impressible child-life., The 
children who grow up in an atmos- 
phere of pictures and books, become 
thoughtful, observant and obedient. 

We cannot all hang pictures by the 
best masters upon our walls. Neither 
can we have French sevres china, 
frosted crystal and solid silver. Nev- 
theless we do not therefore eat with 
our fingers, but find a very pretty 
and serviceable medium. 

Chromos and prints are widely du- 
plicating the best works of art, plac- 
ing them within the reach of all. 

Let us hang on our walls pictures 
that shall inspire in the children a 
taste for color, an idea of the beauty 
of form and proportion. A little sto- 
ry of sweet child-life ; a glow of sun- 
set beauty ; undulations of hill and 
valley, where reposeful forests are 
sleeping in their shadows; a long 
stretch of the beach, when the even- 
ing begins to pile up the sunset em- 
bers of the sky, and the sea washes 
up with moans and cries borne on the 
faint, salty breezes, that die in the 
night silence. 





Let us hang pictures it our homes. 





A teacher who can arouse a feeling 
for one single good action, for one 
single good poem, accomplishes more 
than he who fills our memory with 
rows of natural objects classified with 
name and form. 





There is no outward sign of cour- 
tesy that does not rest on a deep 
moral foundation. 

Whatever is done for you must be 
done by you. 


Command, not ask, respect. 


Finis. 

It is a great deal easier to teach 
school here in a corner of the JouR- 
NAL than in the school-room. Here 
there comes no outside jar or pressure 
to disturb one’s serene composure 
and he can be his ideal teacher, and 
summon from the ‘‘vasty depths” of 
imagination his ideal pupils. But all 
ideals are germs of growth, and the 
very fact of having them.is the pledge 
ant prophecy of their realization. 
There is a mental as well as physical 
law of friction in this world, and the 
spiritual doubtless subseryes as high 
a purpose as the material law. 


Ere the JoURNAL can make another 
monthly visit to its patrons and 
friends, the school year will be com- 
pleted, and to all its records there 
will be written Finis. The combina- 
tion of life in the future may be even 
fairer and brighter to you than now, 
O teacher, but just these relations 
will never weave themselves into the 
same pattern again. What shall the 
summer be, one wonders? What will 
another year bring, and where will it 
find us? For we teachers, in taking 
up our profession, take up, to a de- 
gree, the cross of the itinerancy. 

Just what the future shall be to us, 
depends entirely on what we are to 
it. Life gives to us precisely what 
we demand from it. If the year just 
closing has been a beautiful and satis- 
factory one, let its beauty flash and 
gleam all through the summer days, 
and illumine other lives with its sun- 
ny radiance. If the year has given to 
us losses and crosses ‘‘teo heavy for 
mortal to bear,”’ let them be only an 
added inspiration to be a blessing to 
other lives, and thereby gain for your 
own its sweetest reward. Be so rich 
in faith, so glowing and sparkling 
with beautiful enthusiasms, so in- 
wrought with native sunshine that 
you can live in your own beautiful 
world, though, if needs be, with very 
limited surroundings ; that you can 
endure all poverty of purse because 
there is not a poverty of spirit. 
Wrest from every day the nobleness 
it holds. Be great, by dwelling in a 
high sphere of thought. Let all that 
is pure and honest and of good report 
be your aim. Let misfortune never 
appeal to you in vain, nor sorrow find 
in you an unsympathizing listener, 
and above all let us never forget that 
heavenly wisdom which alone can 
avail when to life shall be written 
Finis, LILIAN, 
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THAT NEW HOME. 


HEN it was rumored in our 
little country town of Cedar- 
mere that John Livingstone was to 
bring home a bride from Nashville, 
the village felt it a duty to remon- 
strate. In the first place John was 
not rich, having only his rambling, 
hilly farm, that stretched away on 
the outskirts of town, a well-stocked 
book-case, and a two-story cottage 
with the plain furniture his widowed 
mother had used all her life, and left 
to him, her only child, when she was 
summoned to the ‘‘many mansions.” 
We heard of the lady that she was 
“artistic,” which, to our minds fore- 
told flounces, furbelows and frivolity. 
When they were married, and began 
to set up their household gods, we 
heard rumors of her pictures, till we 
were all convinced a fine art gallery 
was being established in the old 
brown house on the hill, and we won- 
dered more than ever at John’s per- 
mitting such extravagance. 

But when we went over to make 
our first call, our pre-judged ideas of 
the home found so little foundation, 
that we were quite bewildered. There 
were pictures, it is true, and the most 
thoroughly cosy, delightful rooms we 
had ever seen, but when you came to 
examine closely, there was really 
nothing expensive, t ut it looked like 
a place in which pedple were in the 
habit of enjoying themselves. The 
carpet—a simple ingrain—was of a 
quiet brown, a mixed mossy pattern, 
and the walls were hung with a paper 
of light buff, that seemed to throw 
a glow of sunshine over the room. 
There was a cross of some bright, 
autumn leaves, and some creeping 
ferns and an ivy twining around the 
pictures, and in one window a hang- 
ing basket from which trailing vines 
drooped. ‘What I like in my room,” 
said Mrs. Livingstone, “is, that I 
could make it dainty and pleasing 
without asking John for money. Now 
my pictures are nearly all newspaper 
or magazine premiums; the reading, 
you know, one must have, and the 
pictures come in as a gratuitous little 
bonus. When in the city, I did not 
much care, but now I am away from 
old friends, art galleries and picture 
stores, I find my little gleams of col- 
or or studies of landscape, such a 
genuine comfort.”’ 

We went away from Louise Living- 
stone’s home wiser, yet by no means 
sadder. Rather happier, for we, tuo, 
had caught an idea regarding home 
happiness. A gentleman had called 
asking us to subscribe for the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, with 
two beautiful landscapes and two 
beautiful portraits for premiums, 
and we determined, in the light of 
our new inspiration, to have one set 
of these pictures on our walls, and 
the next express brought us two 
gems, which we hung in the parlor, 
Where they will be for all a “joy for- 
ever,” and the paper is growing into 
our hearts and homes, till, of course, 
We couldn’t do without it. Then we 
Wanted the “Atlantic,” and found 





that for one dollar more we could 
have the fine portrait of Longfellow 
or Bryant. We chose the former, 


ual benediction. 

And we learned to recognize that 
the dainty, “artistic” little city bride 
had unconsciously done missionary 
work for us all in demonstrating that 
rural homes, of those in very limited 
means, need not be destitute of taste 
and refinement, of little gleams of 
beauty that educate the eye and de- 
light the taste, and to the children 
weave a new and added eharm to 
home. We would not be without our 
pictures for ten times what they cost. 

LauRA LYLE. 





LUCK AND LABOR. 


Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate; 
Wishing, wishing all the day; 

And at night, without a fire, without a 

light, 
And before an empty tray, 
Doth sadly say: 

‘To-morrow something may turn up; 

To-night on wishes I must sup.” 


Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rows; 
Singing, singing all the day; 
And at night, before the fire, beside the 
light, 
And with a well-filled tray, 
Doth gladly say: 
“To-morrow [’ll turn something up; 
To-night on wages earned I sup.” 
—[St. Nicholas. 





A Goop Recorp.—Rev. W. P. 
Paxton, Superintendent of the South- 
western District, comprising the 
States of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas 
and Louisiana, gives as a result of the 
work done-by the American Sunday- 
School Union the eleven years ending 
in March last, the following interest- 
ing statements: 

New schools organized, 2,303; con 
taining teachers, 12,943; containing 
scholars, 93,154; schools aided, etc., 
4,335; containing teachers, 30,577; 
containing scholars, 456,661 ; value of 
books, papers, bibles and testaments 
placed by grant and sale in these 
schools, $35,097.73; time of mission- 
aries’ work, if done by one person 
54 years and 7 months; miles travel- 
ed, 331,705; addresses, 5,784; bible 
and testaments distributed ; total ex- 
penses, including salaries, traveling 
expenses, etc. etc., $63,160.26. 

This is not a denominational or sec- 
tarian work at all. In fact it is bet- 
ter than any of these, for it is “‘now,”’ 
brethren and sisters, all through the 
land. 

Obey the Law. 

A case of interest to school direc- 
tors and teachers has recently been 
tried in the Circuit Court of this city. 

The facts dre as follows: On the 
8d day of July last, one Thos. E. 
Sublett applied to the directors of 
Pond School, near Glencoe, for the 
position of teacher in the public 
‘school. Sublett filled out a blank 
form for teacher’s contract, and ob- 
tained the signature of the president 
of the board to it. The law requires 
a teacher’s contract to be signed by 
two directors. Sublett, however 





was unable to get the signature of 


and it hangs in our library—a perpet- | 


either of the directors at that time, 
and so the matter rested. On the 11th 
of July one Bagby applied for the 
posision, and obtained a contract duly 
signed by the president and clerk. 

On the 17th following, Sublett re- 
turned and obtained a second signa- 
ture to his contract, thus making it 
legal in form. There were now in 
existence two contracts, both bearing 
the signature of the president of the 
board of directors. Sublett present- 
ed himself at the school house when 
school opened in September follow- 
ing, but his services were rejected, 
and Bagby taught the school. After 
two months had elapsed, Sublett 
sued the district, on his contract, for 
wages. Mr. Shields, the energetic 
clerk of the board of directors, em- 
ployed counsel — Messrs. Ferriss & 
Estes—to defend the district. It ap- 
peared on the trial that the president 
of the board before signing the second 
contract, had told Sublett that he de- 
sired to withdraw from the contract 
with him, and this before Sublett had 
obtained the second signature. 

Judgment was accordingly given 
for the district. 








IOWA. 


Official Department. 
BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 

Editors Journal: 

1. Attendance upon the normal institute 
is voluntary under the present law, and it 
cannot be made a condition of granting a 
certificate. 

2. The granting of a certificate, so far 
as scholarship is concerned, must be made 
entirely dependent upon the examination, 
without reference to other conditions. 
However, a first class certificate should 
not be given tu a person without experi- 
ence. 

3. A sub-district is not acorporate body 
and has therefore no financial claims; nor 
can it be held liable for debts, except as a 
part of the district township. 

4. Parties living in an adjoining district 
cannot be considered as aggrieved by acts 
in another district, in such manner as to 
give them the right of appeal. 

5. The board of directors can authorize 
any person or number of persons, to per- 
form an act which was within the power 
of the board. 

'6. The president of the board should 
take the oath of office ac¢ording to Art. 
XI, See. 5, of the constitution of Iowa. 

7. Neither the electors nor the board of 
directors can buy text-books for the use 
of the schools; there is, however, no law 
to prevent their buying at wholesale pri- 
ces to furnish books to the scholars at 
cost. 

8. A board of directors cannot form a 
partnarship with any other party, in the 
building of a school house. School houses 
are to be under the absolute control of the 
board. This does not prevent the receiv- 
ing of donations and granting privileges 
under note (d), Sec. 1753. 

Dgs Mores. May, 1877. 





Our Teachers’ Bureau. 
Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 
1st, Salary paid per month. 
2d, Length of school term. 
3d, Qualifications required. 





Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 


1st, Their age. 

2d, How :nuch experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

No. 282. Wanted—By a gentleman 
having taken a first graduate course 
wn chemistry at Yale College, a situa- 
tion to teach the natural sciences. 
Has had several years’ experience in 
teaching, and can furnish the best of 
references. Address T. B. S., care 
editor of this journal, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 283.—A gentleman of highest 
musical culture and experience, de- 
sires @ position as principal music 
teacher or superintendent in a private 
or public school, having held a simi- 
lar position for many years. A high 
salary is not the primary object, but 
rather to be located in a musical com- 
munity, where talent and perse- 
verauce will be appreciated. Rest 
reference can be given. Address 
“Professor,” this office, stating salary 
and location. 


No. 284. Wanted! by an experienc- 
ed teacher, a situation as principal of 
a graded school. Salary, $750. The 
best of references will be given. Ad- 
dress M.N. P., Barnard, Mo. 


No. 285.—A college graduate and 
teacher of six years experience in the 
public, graded and high schools of 
Ohio, 33 years of age, with most sat- 
isfactory credentials, desires the prin- 
cipalstip of a good graded or high 
school. Ad. Wa. C. Young, this off. 

“A pleasant home for sale, where 
an efficient principal can build up 
gradéd schools.” Address Box 97, 
Carlisle, lowa. 

















____ Recent Literature. 


Tue Best Reapine. Hints on the selec- 
tion of Books; on the formation of Li- 
braries, public and private; on Courses 
of Reading, &. With a classified bib- 
liography for easy reference. Fourth 
edition revised and enlarged, continued 
to August, 1876, with the addition of 
select lists of the best French, German, 
Spanish and Italian literature. Edited 
by Frederic Beecher Perkins. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


‘**Books are windows through which the 
soul looks out. A home without books is 
like a room without windows, No man 
has a right to bring up his children with- 
out surrounding them with books, if he 





ji 





| has the means to buy them. It isa wrong 


to his family. He cheats them! Children 
learn to read by being in the presence of 
books. The love of knowledge comes 
with reading and grows upon it. And 
the love of knowledge in a young mind, 
is almost a warrant against the inferior 
excitement of passions and vices.” 

“The plainest row of books that cloth 
or paper ever covered, is more signiticant 
of refinement than the most elaborately 
carved étagére or sideboard. Give us a 
house furnished with books rather than 
furniture. Is it not pitiable to see a man 
growing rich, augmenting the comforts of 
home, and lavishing money on ostenta- 
tious upholstery, upon the table, upon 
everything but what the soul needs? We 
know of many and many a rich man’s 
house where it would not be safe to ask 
for the commonest English classics. A 
few garish annuals on the table, a few pic- 
torial monstrosities, and thatis all! No 
poets, no essayists, no historians, no trav- 
els or biographies, no select fictions, or 
curious legendary lore. But the wall pa- 
per cost three dollars arc'l, and the car- 
pets four dollars a yard!” 





We find the above strong words quoted 
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in Part Second of Mr. Perkins. Every 
one interested in books will find this work 
of great value. It is a classified list of 
ten thousand or more works. 


History oF Frenca VAITERATURE. By 
Henri Van Laun. If. From the Classi- 
cal Renaissance until the end of the 
Reign of Louis XIV. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1877. For sale by 
the St. Louis Book and News Co. 

This volume contains books four and 
five of the celebrated work of Van Laun. 
Itis written in a brisk, agreeable style, 
The readers of the works of Taine which 
ihave appeared in English dress will dis- 
cover a degree of similarity in the ideas 
‘and treatment of history that might be 
‘expected between Taine and his secretary. 
-As to the contents of this volume, one will 
find the great poets and dramatists : Cor- 
neille, Moliére, Racine; the great pulpit 
‘orators: Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon; 
the philosophic writers: Descartes, Mal- 
ebranche, La Bruyére, Bayle; among a 
host of historians, satirists, minor poets, 
moralists and others. This work makes 
good a deficiency long felt by English 
speaking people. No person who aspires 
to be reasonably well informed can afford 
to neglect it. 


JoHNSON’S NEw UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA: 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of 
Useful Knowledge. Illustrated with 
Maps, Plans, and Engravings. Pub- 
lished by A. J. Johnson & Son. New 
York. 1875-77. Complete in four vol- 
umes. 

The completion of this truly great 
work by the publication of the fourth 
and last volume, as we go to press with 
the JournaL oF Epvucation for June, 
makes an occasion for a general review of 
the work. Although there are only four 
volumes, yet the process of condensation 
has been carried out to such an extent 
that we may safely say that there is more 
substance in these four volumes than in 
any other cyclopzdia in the language. In 
actual number of words the four volumes 
contain about the same amount as the six- 
teen volumes of Appleton’s American Cy- 
clopzxdia, whose successive volumes have 
been reviewed in our columns. 

Horace Greeley insisted upon having a 
model popular cyclopzdia, and it was at 
his original suggestion that the present 
work was undertaken. Such great works 
as the Encyclopedia Metropolitana and 
Encyclopedia Britannica, besides being 
elaborate and costly, have aimost the bulk 
of a library. They fill many volumes, 
and occupy so large an amount of space 
as to unfit them altogether for desk use. 
It is indispensable to the usefulness of a 
book of reference that it shall always be 
near at hand—on the table of the student, 
on the desk of the merchant, on the bench 
of the artisan, If your Webster’s Una- 
bridged is on a shelf in your library out 
of reach from youas you sit at your work, 
the chances are that you will consult it 
only once in ten times where you would 
consult it if it lay on your table ready for 
use. Soitis with a cyclopedia of ten to 
twenty volumes. It must be arranged in 
your library, and when you wish to con- 
sult it you must leave your desk, and 
likely enough grope in a dim light for the 

special volume that contains the title you 
seek. With a neat, compact work, like 
Johnson’s, you know at once which volume 
you must take (Vol. I., A—E; Vol. IL., 
F—L; Vol. IlI., L—R; Vol. 1V., S—Z;) 
and you lay your haud on it and have 
made your reference and replaced the 
book before you could have found the 
right volume of any other work of the 
same extent. 


freshness and accuracy, this work must 
bear away the palm. The plan of its ed- 
itorship is confidently appealed to as the 
best evidence that every department is 
cared for with equal painstaking. Its ar- 
ticles are not written by stock-writers but 
by specialists, who, it must be ackvowl- 
edged, have acquired the ability to con- 
dense so as to give the nerve of their spe- 
cial topic with the fewest and most forci- 
ble words, as well as to present it with 
the most recent developments. 
In a word, this at once most popular and 
most scientific cyclopzdia undertakes to 
cover the following departments: (1) Ge- 
ography — edited by Professor Guyot, 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens(who also con- 
tributes much to the departmeuts of 
American History and Statistics) and Pro- 
fessor Newberry (who edits also the arti- 
cles in Geology and Natural History). 
The work is a complete gazeteer and is 
illustrated by excellent maps—not in a 
separate atlas, but in the volume opposite 
the text. 
(2) Biography—Edited in this respect 
by the entire thirty editors, each une look- 
ing specially after the biographies of the 
persons who belong to his department. 
(3) Law—Edited by the distinguished 
authorities Prof. I. W. Dwight as to mu- 
nicipal, civil, and constitutional law, and 
by T. D. Woolsey as to Public Law, Inter- 
course of Nations, &c. 
(4) Pathology and Medicine—Edited by 
Dr. Willard Parker as to Surgery, Medi 
cines, &c., and Prof. Chas, F. Chandler as 
to Chemistry and its applications, and by 
Prot. Newberry as regards Natural His- 
tory, &e. 
(5) Physics, Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory —these are notably strong points 
where all is strong. President. F. A. P. 
Barnard, the editor-in-chief, looks after 
Mathematics and Physics; Gen’l Barnard 
of West Point, edits the civil and military 
engineering ; Com. Foxhall A. Parker of 
the United States Navy, edits the articles 
on navigation, naval construction, &c.; 
Prof. Trowbridge edits the department of 
mechanics and mechanical engineering ; 
Prof. Chandler, the department of chem- 
istry ; Prof. Newberry, of natural history, 
(6) In regard to denominational affairs, 
the history, doctrine, biographies, &c., are 
edited by President M. B. Anderson for 
the Baptist church; by President Julius 
H. Seelye for the Congregational church; 
by Dr. Thos. O. Summers (of Nashville) 
for the Methodist church South ; by Dr. 
Abel Stevens (editor of the Methodist, N. 
Y.) for the Methodist church North; by 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock for the Presbyterian 


University of Pennsylvania, edits the arti- 
cles on philosophical and church dogmat- 
ics. Lutheran church, &. 

(7) Literature and Art :—Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh edits the titles relating to English 
and foreign literature ; Prof. Henry Dris- 
ler, Grecian and Roman literature; 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, The Fine Arts. 

(8) Social Sciences and Political Econ- 
omy are edited by Pres. Aaron L. Chapin; 
Metaphysics, Psychology, Philosophy, &c. 
by Wm. T. Harris. (This is the first time 
a general cyclopzda has admitted a special 
department of Metaphysics. Mr. Harris 
has contributed over forty articles, him- 


Greeley and Alexander H. Stephens. 





As to trustworthiness of information, 


church; Dr. Charles P. Krauth of the’ 


self, to this department.) ; American His- 
tory, Statistics, Agriculture, by Horace 


The principle of engaging specialists to 
write the articles as well as edit them is 
carried out to such an extent that over 
2500 contributors have articles in one or 
more of the four volumes, In the long | wonderful essays. 


list prefixed te the work, the eye rests on 
such names as those of Gen. G. W. Cul- 
lom, Prof. J. C. Dalton, Prof. Ed. N. Cope, 
Clarence Cook, Esq., George Chase (of 
Columbia Law School), Hon. J. A. Gar- 
field, Dr. Theo. Gill. Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, 
Pres. D. C. Gilman, Asa Gray, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, J. E. Hilgard, Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
‘Thos. Hughes, M. P., Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Anna H. Leonowens, Dr. Francis 
A. March. Prof. A. M. Mayer, Lewis H. 
Morgan, Philip Schaff. Sanborn Tenney, 
Joseph Henry, E. I.. Youmans, Dr. H. W. 
Bellows, Gen. Beauregard, Prof, Spencer 
Baird, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Draper, 
| David Dudley Meld, Dr. L. P. Hickok, 
| Thomas Davidson, Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
| Wolcott Gibbs, T. Sterry Hunt, Oliver 
| Johnson, Chas. G. Leland, Tayler Lewis, 
iJ ames Russell Lowell, James McCosh, 
Col. Merrill, Fred. Law Olmstead, Noah 
Porter, Samuel Osgood, Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, George Ripley, Dr. Truman M. 
Post, Richard A. Proctor, Theophilus 
| Parsons, Benj. Silliman, J. G. Whittier, 
Wm. D. Whitney, Richard Grant White, 
and thus on through a great multitude of 
distinguished authorities, any one of 
whom would add lustre to the corps of 
editors. 

The fairness and candor of this work 
are as conspicuous as its ability. This, 
one would be led to expect from the 
method employed of selecting the repre- 
sentatives of each cause to write its expo- 
sition. Horace Greeley said he wanted 
Facts in a cyclopedia and an omission of 
all rhetoric. This cyclopzdia has been 
constructed on the principle of condensa- 
tion and trustworthiness. Its cost is about 
one-half that charged for other cyclop- 
zedias containing as much matter. Its pa- 
per, typography, engravings, colored 
maps, binding, &c., are excellent. 





Wir, Humor, AND SHAKESPEARE. ‘T'welve 
Essays. By John Weiss. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1876. For sale by the 
St. Louis Book and News Co. 

This is one of the most noteworthy of 
the many recent works upon Shakespeare, 
In the first essay Mr. Weiss discusses the 
cause of laughter. He is everywhere sub- 
tle and suggestive in his writings, and 
particularly so in this and the following 
essays on “Wit, irony, humor.” After 
these two essays as general introduction, 
he takes up in detail: in the third essay, 
Dogberry, Malvolio, ‘Troilus and Cressida 
(Ajax), Bottom, Touchstone; in the 
fourth: Falstaff, his companions; and 
Americanisms. He devotes his fifth to 
Hamlet, The porter in Macbeth, the 
clown in Twelfth Night, the fool in Lear, 
are analyzed in the sixth. The women— 
Maria, Helena, Imogen and Constance, 
in particular, appear in the seventh essay. 
‘“‘A woman’s language,” he says, “‘be- 
comes exacerbated because she is so inad- 
equate to protest by actions. The weak- 
ness rolls itself into a bristling defense of 
words. _ Men do not drip so profusely into 
words because they are reservoirs of force 
and competency. They know that by 
fair means or foul they can effect purpo- 
ses from which women are debarred by 
seclusion, strangeness of habit, and innate 
reserve.” Intheeighth essay he comes to 
the old question of Lord Bacon and the 
plays, and urges with telling force the 
| portrayal of love and women in Shake- 
| speare against Lord Bacon's “catalogue- 
ing prose.” Inthe remaining essays he 
treats of Portia, Helena, Ophelia, Blonde 
women : Lady Macbeth. 

Mr. Weiss possesses above other writers 
in our time a felicity of expression which 
shines out in its full splendor in these 





Tue CrcLopz#pia OF EpucaTIon: A Dic. 
tionary of Information for the use of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and 
others. Edited by Henry Kiddle, Su- 

rintendent of Public Schools, New 
ork city, and Alexander J. Schem, 

Assistant Superintendent of Public 

Schools New York city. New York: 

E. Steiger. 1877. 

Here at last is a book which no teacher 
can afford to do without. If any profes. 
sional book is to be bought, whether for 
his private library or for the reference 
library of the school, by all means the first 
one should be “The-Cyclopadia of Eduv- 
cation,” edited by Messrs. Kiddle and 
Schem. 

The work resembles in size and style of 
page, size and style of type, Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia. 1t has double col- 
umns, a thousand words to the page, and 
runs to 900 pages. It aims to treatin an 
alphabetical order the following topics: 
(1) Theory of Education and Instruction, 
taking up every subject embraced ina 
school or college curriculum, and giving 
special attention to the department of 
language. (2) School Economy, includ- 
ing under this head the organization and 
management of schools, also discipline 
and class instruction. (3) The Aminis- 
tration of Schools and School Systems, 
embracing supervision, examinations, 
school hygiene, school architecture, co- 
education of the sexes, &c. (4) Govern- 
ment Policy in regard to Education—that 
is the laws for compulsory attendance, 
raising and distributing school funds, sec- 
ular and denominational systems, dc. 
(5) History of Education, giving au ac- 
count of the most noted plans and meth- 
ods of instruction and school organiza- 
tion that have been proposed, or that are 
now in vogue, as well as the history of 
the school system of every State in the 
Union and of every country in the world. 
(6) Biographical sketches of those who 
have been celebrated as teachers or in any 
way promoters or benefactors of educa- 
tional progress or enterprise. (7) Statis- 
tical information in regard to educational 
institutions, public and private, and de- 
nominational. Every important college 
or university in the United States has a 
special article devoted to it; so also Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, as well as the Lon- 
don University, of England. But to find 
those of St. Andrews, Aberdeen and Ed- 
inburgh, we must look under “Scotland.” 
The famous universities of Germany, 
about fifty in number, are mentioned by 
name under “Germany,” and a general 
description of their organization given. 
There is also an excellent article on “Uni- 
versity,”’ containing historical informa- 
tion as to their origin and the scope of 
their instruction. One will find also much 
attention paid to female education, and es- 
pecially to the higher education of women. 
(8) Educational literature is brought to 
notice by the references at the close of 
each article to the appropriate sources of 
information. The whole work is accom- 
panied by an analytical index in which 
one may see not only what titles are treat- 
ed, but the several topics that are discuss- 
ed under each. 

Turning over the leaves we notice the 
following titles relating to Educational 
Psychology; Association of Ideas, Con- 
ception, Imagination, Memory, Senses, 
Generalization, Classification, Intuition, 
Intellect (the last five topics treated under 
“Intellectual Education”’). 

Among the topics relating to methods 
of instruction and government, are mobi- 
torial system, object teaching, corpo 
punishment, oral instruction, recitation, 
religious education, text books, kinder 
garten, developing method, &., &c. 
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uable biographical articles; Pestalozzi, 

Froebel, Cyrus Peirce, Lowell Mason, 

Horace Mann,Jacotot, Lancaster, Francke, 

Diesterweg, Comenius, Basedow, Aris- 

totle, St. Augustine, &. 

In quantity of matter, of course the 
work seems very small compared with, 
for instance, the German Encyclopedia 
of Education of Dr. K. A. Schmid. The 
revised edition of volume I. of the latter 
work contains, alone, three-fourths as 
much as the entire work of Messrs. Kid- 
dle and Schem, and there are ten other 
volumes in the complete work. But the 
present work is, as the Germans say, an 
“epoch-making”’ book for English speak- 
ing educators. It is far more serviceable 
than a work in several volumes, by reason 
of its cheapness and convenience. 

Mr. E. Steiger, to whose enterprise and 
untiring assiduity in the cause of educa- 
tion we owe this work, has again placed 
all teachers under obligations to him as 
before, in his kindergarten publications. 

The Cyclopedia of Education is sold 
exclusively to subscribers, and can be had 
only from the special subscriptlon agents 
or of the publisher, E. Steiger, 22 and 24 
Frankfort Street, New York. 

Essays ON Po.iticaL Economy. B 
Frederick Bastiat. English translation 
revised with notes by David A. Wells. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1877. For sale by the St. Louis Book & 
News Co. 

The saying of Turgot: ‘The iess one 
knows, the less one doubts; the less one 
discovers the less he will see what there is 
to discover,’”’ is quoted as the motto of 
this treatise. The brief but pointed pre- 
face of the distinguished American editor 
informs us that this volume is made up of 
a selection from those essays of M. Bas- 
tiat that have in a high degree the popu- 
lar and attractive characteristics of his 
style. English names are substituted tor 
French ones, dollars and cents in place of 
francs and sous, and the like. It opens 
with a discussion of the momentous ques- 
tion of Capital and Interest. Whether 
capital ought to produce interest; what is 
capital and what ir interest—these are in- 
vestigated and those monstrous doctrines 
of the French socialists (*‘lnternational- 
ists”) presented and refuted. For exam- 
ple, there is the doctrine that capital and 
interest is a fatal fiction invented by the 
aristocracy to enslave labor. M. Bastiat 
takes the familiar instances of a sack of 
corn borrowed by David from William, of 
a house leased by Richard from Thomas, 
of a plane loaned by James to William— 
a series ot homely illustrations of the 
equity and convenience of capital and in- 
terest. The second essay is entitled ‘*That 
which is seen and that which is not seen,” 
and it opens up an insight into that mys- 
terious, invisible institution--the right of 
property, and its functions in human 
societ, Taxes, credit, industry, public 
Works, civillzation, all hinge on this, and 
it is shown that the visible depends upon 
the invisible in the matter of creature 
comforts. Three essays, respectively on 
Government, What is Money, Tne Law, 
close the book. 





Tur AMERICAN BooksELLEr, which has 


always been of service to book buyers, has 
enlarged its sphere of usefulness by in- 
corporating with itself The Index, a jour- 
hal started a short time ago for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a monthly index to the 
periodical literature of this country and 
Britain. The last issue of the Boox- 
seller contains its first list of titles to pa- 
Pers in the latest English and American 
Periodicals. This list fills ten aud a half 
closely printed pages. the titles being al- 
tically arranged under their proper 
is. Every library in the country 
have half a dozen copies on its ta- 
bles-for the use of its patrons. 





BULLETIN OF THE Essex InstiTUTE. Vol. 
8.” Salem, Mass., Dec., 1876. Nos. 9-12. 
The above contains the proceedings of 

one of the most active of our American 

associations for the advancement of sci- 
ence, from Dec. 4-18, 1876, and index to 

the Vol., VIIL., pp. 1 to 161. 


The June number of “Nicholas Min- 
turn,” (Dr. Holland’s serial story now ap- 
pearing in Scribner's Mohthly) contains an 
important discussion on the subject which 
is the theme of the book—namely, the 
proper treatment of the pauper and the 
tramp. 

It is announced that the Young Con- 
tributors’ Department of St. Nicholas for 
June is to contain a singularly excellent 
sonnet, written by W. H., a little girl, 13 
years old—the daughter of one of our 
best living authors—whose name is not 
further disclosed. i 











Special Notices. 


Chicago, Alton, & St. Louis Line. 

Passengers by this admirably managed 
road are profuse in praise of its accom- 
modations. ‘The sleeping cars on this line 
are the finest of the many elegant cars 








Y | that leave the Union Depot. The dining 


cars (an attraction not offered by any of 
the other lines) are kept up with scrupu- 
lous care, regardless of expense. Luxu- 
rious meals are furnished at ordinary pri- 
ces, and passengers can enjoy them at 

leisure while rushing along at rapid speed. | 
The track and road bed being necessarily 

kept in snch perfect order, no inconveni- 
ence or disagreeable jolting can be felt. 

All the modern contrivances for the great- 
er safety of passengers arein use on this 

line—Westinghouse Automatic Air-brake, 

Blackstone Platform and Coupler, &c. &e. 

—and better than all else, careful, watch- 

ful men in charge. A comfortable feel- 
ing of security comes over the passenger 
when he steps aboard a Chicago & Alton 

train, that amounts almost to exhilara- 
tion. We always take pleasure in recom- 
mending the Chicago, Alton, & St. Louis 
line. 

Johnson’s Commercial College, 
210 and 212 North Third Street. Full 
Commercial, English, and Mathematical 
Course. Also Phonography, personally 
or by mail. Write for circulars. 

g@sFull course of Book-keeping, $20. 

10-6 9 
Mark Twain Forever! 

Hear him: 

“I have invented and patented a scrap 
book, not to make money out of, but to 
economize the profanity of this country. 
You know that when the average man 
wants to put something in his serap book 
he can’t find his paste—then he swears; 
or, if he finds it, it is dried so hard that it 
is only fit to eat—then he swears; if he 
uses mucilage it mingles with the ink, and 
next year he can’t read his scrap—the re- 
sult is barrels and barrels of profanity. 
This can all be saved and devoted to other 
irritating things, where it will do more 
real and lasting good, simply by substi- 
tuting my self-pasting scrap book for the 
old-fashioned one. 

If you want testimonials, I can get 
them, and of the best sort and from the 
best people. 

One of the most refined and cultivated 
young ladies in Hartford [daughter of a 
clergyman] told me herself, with grateful 
tears standing in her eyes, that since she 
began to use my scrap book she has not 
sworn a single oath. 


Truly yours, MARK TWAIN.” 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. For 


sale by J.B. MERWIN, 











704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Not to bé Outdone. 

That marvel of Western enterprise, the 
Chicago § Northwestern Railroad, have in- 
augurated a thorough line of hotel coaches 
which; for elegance, comfort and safety, 
have never before been approached by any 
other road. on this Continent. 

It will be remembered that last season 
this road hauled from Chicago to Council 
Bluffs, in less than ten hours, the now 
celebrated ‘Jarrett & Palmer Train.”? On 
that train was a hotel car, not as large, 
with less wheels under it, poorer springs, 
and in no way as strong and easy for rid- 
ing in as these new cars are, and yet Mr. 
Jarrett said: *‘While on the Chicago & 
Northwestern line, running at an average 
rate of fifty miles per hour, we took our 
breakfast as comfortably as we should at 
Delmonico’s, in New York.”’ 

It is well known that the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway is built over the 
most favorable line, as to grades, that 
could be found between Chicago and the 
Missouri River, with but few curves ; its 
track is mostly of heavy steel rail, gravel 
ballasted, with wide roadway, giving it 
permanence and solidity; it is as smooth 
as a floor; all ils cars strong, with plenty 
of wheels under them, and with springs so 
adjusted that the usual “bouncing” and 
oscillation is reduced to the minimum. 
We observed last week, that in an ordinary 
car, the side motion and rising and falling 
of the car was less than half an inch, and 
sometimes scarcely perceptible. We be- 
lieve that it will be found that a person 
will sit in these hotel cars and eat, or 
write as comfortably as he could at his 
desk or table at home. This we call the 
triumph of art in railway travel. Be sure 
and secure tickets over the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 





S. H. YONGE, 

Civil Engineer and Architect, 
St. Charles, Mo., prepares plans, specifi- 
cations and estimates for all kinds of 
bridges and buildings. Special attention 
given to designing school buildings. Con- 
struction of work supervised and inspect- 
ed if desired. 10-6 7 


THe New Directory and Advertiser’s 
Hand-book for 1877, just issued, shows, 
in compact and convenient form, the facts 
concerning the newspaper press of the 
United States and Canadas. There are 
reported in it a total of 8,574 publications. 
Of these, 8,119 are issued in the United 
States and Territories, and 455 in British 
America. There are 795 dailies, 79 tri- 
wecklies, 125 semi-weeklies, 6,606 week- 
lies, 122 semi-monthlies, 771 menthlies, 16 
bi-monthlies, and 60 quarterlies. New 
England has 711 periodicals; the Middle 
States, 1,998; the Western States and Ter- 
ritories, 3,574; the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories, 367; and the Southern States 1,469. 

The book contains 376 pages, showing 
the number of dalies, tri-weeklies, semi- 
weeklies, weeklies, semi-monthlies,month- 
lies, bi-monthlies, and quarterlies in each 
State, Territory and Province. 

The book is elegantly printed from new 
type, and, beside its mine of information, 
it contains portraits of leading New York 
journalists, and illustrations of the exten- 
sive offices where the publishers transact 
their business in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. It is sold at the low price of 
$1 per copy, and is certainly cheap at the 
price to any business man who does ad- 
vertising, or to any person who is inter- 
ested in the extent of the newspaper bus- 
iness in America. §S.M. Pettengill & Co., 
New York. 


SEND 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 








. Ques, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
the name, ‘* Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods tor the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
nue than any other place on the “giobe.”’ 





St. Louis Book and News Co. 

Special terms are given to teachers by 
the St. Louis Book and News Co., and the 
finest assortment of books and stationery, 
monthly literature, scrap-books, albums, 
photographs, stereoscopic views, and all 
articles of vertu are constantly on hand 
here. The magnificent assortment of hel- 
iotype cut books will repay a visit to this 
house. The photographs of all the nota- 
bilities of the stage are always received 
here. The obliging courtesy of this house 
is too well known to require reference. 

The sale of books at special terms still 
continues, offering a rare chance for libra- 
ry collections. Catalogues sent on appli- 
cation. All the magazines received here, 
and all orders promptly filled. Remem- 
ber the place—St. Louis Book & News 
Co., 307 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





Mark Twain’s Scrap Book. 

They ali want it. Teachers want it to 
put scraps of information in, which they 
get by reading, so as to reinforce the les-- 
sons in the text-books. 

Sunday School Superintendents want it, 
to preserve items for themselves and oth- 
ers to use in Sunday School concerts. 

Lawyers want it to preserve important 
facts. 

Farmers want it also for the same pur- 
pose. 

Housekeepers want it to file nice reci- 
pes in. The young want it. The old 
want it. Married people want it. Un- 
married people want it. Everybody wants 
it. See prices on page 14. 





Low Rates by Texas Short Line. 

Travelers will please take notice tllat 
the St. Louis, lron Mountain, and South- 
ern Railway Company will always sell all 
classes of tickets over its Texas Short Line 
at as low rates as any other line. Cut this 
out and call and see at 513 N. Filth Street, 
or address E. A. Ford, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Louis. 





Silver Plated Ware. 

The Union Silver Plating Company of 
Philadelphia, are inserting an advertise- 
ment in this issue of the JouRNAL, in 
which they offer a half dozen silver-plated 
spoons for 75 cents, with initials engraved 
of the person ordering the spoons. The 
spoons are of beautiful design and finish. 
The advertisement is published in another 
part of this paper, and all of our subscri-. 
bers can obtain these spoons by forward-- 
ing 75 cents with the coupon found at the - 
lower part of the advertisement. The: 
Minersville Republican says of this com-- 
pany: 

“We have received from the Union Sil- . 
yer Plating Company, Philadelphia, half 
a dozen of their teaspoons, advertised else- 
where in this paper, and after subjecting 
them to severe test are satisfied that they 
are even better than the solid silver, since 
they are stropger and brighter—while the 
size and pattern are most desirable. All 
letters ordering silverware must be sent 
direct to the Silver Plating Company, 
Philadelphia, and no time should be spar- 
ed in ordering, as our arrangement will 
only last ninety days. We have a sample 
of the spoons in our possession, which we 
shall be happy to show to all desiring to 
avail themselves of this splendid opportu- 
nity. There is no humbug in the matter, 





as you will learn, 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship 

Its organization comprehends: ‘ 


RR os. ssc vieneuiks oweosaemis noah 
LE re a Oe Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


II, Mary Institute 
Sanbonns’s Prof. 


C. 's. Pennell, Principal. 


IV. The Polytechnic School,........... 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


V. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 
soko sabna bine Prof. G. M. stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
Itcontains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degree of A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course Thatof A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. <A liberal election of studies is allowed 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is suflicient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 


(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) * Mechanical Engineering. 
(ce) = Chemistry 

(d) sad Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) * Building and Architecture 
(f)* ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Proiessor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, 1s a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


3x$F or further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination papers of previous years will be 
sent if desired. Examinations for College and 
Pol hnic School on June 11-12, and 38 Sep- 


Don’t Lose an Hour! 


hee We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person. “@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 
culars, enclosing stamp for reply 


J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT 


SELF-PASTING SCRAP BOOK. 











Now is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS. 


This book is one of the most convenient 
things for anybody and everybody who 
cares to preserve newspaper clippings o1 
any choice bit of information,which would 
otherwise be lost. 

Each page is prepared to receive your 
scrap or clipping, without further trouble 
or annoyance. ‘The most convenient scrap 
book made. 





No. 1, size 744x10 In. hf cloth, paper, each $1 25 
sae" ss full ‘* stamped ‘* 2 00 


ine sted full leather, each. ..... 2 50} 
‘© 8) **10%x124% hf cloth, paper, each,.. 1 50} 
** Jz, ‘* 104¢x12% full ‘* stamped, each. 2 75} 
614, ‘* 103¢x123¢ full leather, each....... 3 7" 


Copies mailed on receipt of price. For sale by 
J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. H. HOLMAN. 


J. O. HOLMAN. | 


ARCHITECTS. 


J. H. HOLMAN & SON, 


Architects and Superintendents, 


(School Houses a Specialty). 


Northeast corner of Fifth and Locust 
Room No. 35, Singer Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


pas Entrance to Elevator on Fifth Street. 
10-2 12 


$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


| 
Made anf day in Puts and Calls. Investaccord- | 
ing to }our means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock | 
Privileges, hus brought a small fortune to the 
careful investor. We advise when and how to | 
operate sately. Book with full information sent 
free. Address orders by mail and telegraph to 








Bankers and Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N.Y. 
x-4 11-3 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and eleganf in variety of color, that you have 
only to seethem, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 





seats, when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 








mos. Send cue for oe illustrated cata- 
K , 318 Locust st., St. Louis. 


logue. W.M 


Another Strong Endorsement. 
Vatiey View, Cook County, Texas, May 14, 1877. 
J. B. Merwin. Esq.—Dear Sir: We have carefully examined each of 
the desks (The Curved Back Patent Gothic Desks and Seats) 






Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Back Seat. 
you sent us in our order for school furniture, and find the construction of 
the desks so admirable, the iron castings of such strength and perfection, 
the wood work so hard, polished and beautiful, and yet so durable, and the 
price so reasonable, that we feel it but just to give you this testimonial of 
the prompt end satisfactory manner in which you filled our orders, the low 
freight you secured fer the furniture, which, after being shipped over hun- 
dreds of miles of railway, came to hand without even the slightest perceiv- 
able damage. L. W. Lee, W. McFarlan, J. W. Francis, S. J. Burks, S. 
| rect ja J. H. Stokely, A. T. Ball, Board of Trustees, Valley View High 
School. 
_ I fully endorse all that’has heen said above, and believe it to be to the 
interest of all parties in Texas or elsewhere, before purchasing school fur- 
niture or apparatus, to communicate with you. 

T. J. Parrisn, Prin. Valley View High School, Valley View, Texas. 


Size 5. 


—————————_——— eee, 
FOR NINETY DAYS i 
From the date of this issue of this Paper, 


Elegant Table Silverware 


Can be secured by all who receive acopy of this month’s paper, on compliance? with the 
following conditions: The Union Silver Plating Company, 7/4 Chesnut st. , Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of pure coin-standard Silver Plated Ware, will send to any one enti- 
tled to receive the same, a set of Double Extra-Plated Silver Spoons, and engrave on each 
spoon any desired initial. You are required to cut out the following Silverware Coupon, 
and send it to the above company, with your name and address, as a guarantee that the 
order comes through this paper. You are also required to inclose with your order the 
nominai charge of '75 cents, te pay cost of engraving initials, packing, boxing and ex- 
press charges. The Spoons will be sent by express or mail, (if you have no express office) 
and delivered into your hands without further cost. As the75 cents barely covers ex- 
press and engraving charges, the Spoons will cost you nothing. These Spoons are guar- 
anteed to be of the best material, and equal to the best Silver Plated Ware made, as the 
following letter from the Union Silver Plating Company will testify: 
OFFICE UNION SILVER PLATING Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

To Whom it may Concern.—The spoons sent out under this arrangement we 
guarantee are of best quality, first heavily plated with pure nickel, (the hardest white 
metal known) and a double extra plate of pure Coin-Standard Silver added on top of the 
nickel, thus rendering them the very best Silver Plated Ware manufactured. In no case 
will they be sold at retail by us for less than $2 50 per set, Our lowest wholesale price is 
$65 per gross (twelve dozen). We will honor no order that does not contain the Silverware 
Coupon, and we will not honor the Coupon after 90 days from the date of this paper. 

[Signed] UNION SILVER PLATING COMPANY. 





SILVERWARE COUPON. 
On receiptof this Coupon, togeiher with 75¢ to cover express or mailing, en- 
graving und boxing charges, we hereby agree to send to any address a set of our 
pure Coin-Standard double extra plated 


SiLvER SPOOMnNS. 


,and on each spoon engrave any desired initial. All charges are to be prepaid by 
9 75 cts. sent in and the spoons will be delivered at destination free of any other 
charge. 


Good for 90 days from date of tnis paper, dtter which this Coupon is nul! and void. 
[Signed] UNION SILVER PLATING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Should it be desired, any one of the following articles will be sent in lieu of the spoons 
on payment of the following charges: Six steel knives, blade and handle one eolid piece, 
best steel, double nickel and silver plated, $2; retail price, $6. Six forks, double nickel 
and silver plated, 95 cents; retail price, $4 50. If all these goods are desired, enclose the 
total charges, which will be 75c forspoons, $2 for knives, and 95c fur forks—total, $3 70— 
thus securing for $3 70 what would cost-you $14 any other way. Remember, under this 
arrangement each article, except knives, will be engraved with any initial desired. with- 
out extra cost. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By the terms of this contract this liberal arrangement holds good for only ninety days 
from the date of this paper, therefore itis to the interest of all who are entitled to its 
benefits to see to it that they are not debarred by reason of the expiration of the time 
specified. All letters ordering Silverware should be addressed direct to the 


UNION SILVER PLATING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3x Letters containing subscriptions must be sent direct to the office of this paper. 
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Jefferson Medical College. 


Philadelphia. 


The Fifty-third Session of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College will begin on Monday, October 1, 
1877, and will continue until lst of March 1878: 
Preliminary Lectures will be held from Monday, 
3d September. 


PROFESSORS. 


Joseph Pancoast, M. D., General, Descriptive 
and Surgical Anatomy (Emeritus) . 

Samuel D. Gross, M. D., LL. D., D. C. L. 
Oxon, Institutes and Practice of Surgery. 

Ellerslie Wallace, M. D., Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

Robert E. Rogers. M. D., Chemistry. 

John B. Biddle, M D., Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics. 

J Atken Meigs, M. D , Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Medical Jurisprudence. 

J.M DaCosta, M D., Practice of Medicine. 

William H. Pancoast,M D., General, De- 
scriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

Special courses are also given on the followIng 
subjects. 

Toxicology, by Prof. Rogers. 

Diseases of the Cranial Nerves,by Prof. Meigs 

Dermatology and Syphilitic Diseases, by Dr. 
F. F. Maury. one of the Surgeons to the Phila- 
delphia Hospital. 

Pathalogical Anatomy,Dr. Morris Longstreth, 
Pathologist to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Operative Surgery, with Operations on the 
Cadaver, by Dr. John H. Brinton, one of the 
Surgeons to the Philadelphia Hospital. 

Ophthalmology and Otology are treated both 
clinically and didactically during the entire 
course, by Dr. William Thomson, one of the 
Surgeons to the Wills Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Laryngoscopy, with Diseases of the Throat, 
by Dr. J. Solis- Cohen. 

The Demonstrator of Surgery, Dr. J. Ewing 
Meigs, delivers a distinct course of Demonstra- 
tions of Surgery, with illustrations on the Ca- 
daver during the entire session. 

Practical Chemistry with Qualitative and Quan- 

titative Analysis, the Examination of Normal 
and Abnormal Products, and Manipulation by 
the student himself, is taught by the Demon- 
strator of Chemistry, Dr. W. H. Greene. 

Practical Anatomy and Morbid Anatomy. For 
the study of practical anatomy a full supply of 
material is furnished free of charge. The ana- 
tomical rooms are spacious and provided with 
every convenience, and not only are subjects for 
dissection to be had without expeuse, but there 
are no incidental or extra charges of any kind. 
Demonstrator of anatomy, T. H. Andrews, 
M.D. 

The New Hospital of the Jefferson Medical 
College was begun in November, 1875, and is 
now in full operation. It is situated ina spa- 
¢ious lot immediately to the west of the College, 
bounded on three sides by streets and a wide 
Space on the fourth side, and will afford accom- 
Modation for at least one hundred beds. It is 
constructed according to the most approved 
principles of hospital architecture and will be 
furnished with every necessary appliance for 
heating, ventilation, &. A spacious ampithea- 
ter, seating more than 500 students, is provided 
for Clinical Lectures, which, with daily visits to 
the wards, form part of the regular services of 
the College. 


ee a $140 
Matriculation Fee (paid once only).......... 5 
Graduation Fee 


A Summer Vourse of Supplementary Lectures 
beginning March 2, is given, extending through 
the months of April, May and June. There is 
ho additional charge for this course to matricu- 
lates of the College, except a registration fee of 
five dollars. Fee to non-matriculates $35, which 
is, however, credited to the ensuing winter ses- 
sion. 

The annual announcement will %e sent on ap- 
Plicatiod to 


J. 8. BIDDLE, M. D., Dean. 


Don't Lose an Hour! 


nar We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 

Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo- 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into pessession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduciion of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step tor the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sola at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis-for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market 
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The Best Desks. 








The ‘Lone Star’ State Not So 
Lonely. 


Erere You Have it 


“The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 


Mexia, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis. Mo.: 

It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented to 
able, ec ical, and comfortable. After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 
many of the improved styles of school furni- 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘ New Patent Gothic,’’ 
which I purchased of you, and which 1 am now 
using, is the best I have ever seen. 


he. di 





To school officers and teachers in the Lone 
Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 

Very truly, 





MILTON PARK. 


ALL STYLES OF SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS FOR SALE. 





THE EXCELSIOR, BENT WOOD, DESK——FIVE SIZES, DOUBLE AND SINGLE. 


The material is of the best quality and finish, very handsome in appear- 
ance, and fully warranted to meet all the requirements of the school room. 
Woodwork is Ash, Walnut trimmed, unless otherwise ordered. Testimoni- 
als from all parts of the country, furnished on application. 


Sizes of Excelsior, Common Sense, Charter Oak, and Other Desks. 
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For circulars address with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWwWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Good Endorsement. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 

River Sipe Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a spien- 
did one in every way. 1 found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oughly testing them—that 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 








Size 4. 


Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1° 


to start the rows with 
is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they cer- 
tainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one else 
I know of engaged in supplying schools. 7 


Very truly yours. JAS, R. MALONE, 





President River Side Institute. 
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ALL STYLES OF SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS FOR SALE. 





THE COMMON SENSE, BENT WOOD, DESK—FIVE SIZES, DOUBLE AND SINGLE. 

The end is made of lumber one inch and a half thick. 

The back aud seat are made solid by glueing the slats together. The 
back is then gained on the inside so that the standards will let into it one- 
quarter of an inch. When the back is thus fitted on the standards, and 
glued and screwed and bradded to them, we think it apparent to any one 
that the desk, when firmly fastened to the floor of the school room, cannot 
fail to resist all lateral pressure to which it can be subjected. 


Sizes of Common Sense, Excelsior, Charter Oak, and Other Desks. 
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For circulars address with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


MINERALS, SHELLS, BIRDS, w&C. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadel- 
phi, for the purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural History an opportunity of buy- 
ing, selling, or exchanging their duplicates or collections, 

— sent to any part of the world by mail. An illustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages 
sent free 
lreceived the highest award given to any one at the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and the only 
award and medal given toany American for ‘‘Collections of Minerals.’’ 

My Mineralogical Catalogue of 50 pages is distributed free to all customer:, to others on re- 
ceipt of l cents. itis eye! illustrated, and the printer and engraver charged me abont $%) 
before a copy was struck off y means of the table of 
species may be verified. ‘ ) 
species and the more common Varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species num 
ber. The species numberindicates.the place o: J : 
found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific 
gravity, fusibility aud crystallization. 











The large increase of my business has compelled me to rent the store No. 3727, and use iten- | 


tirely for Birds, Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossls, Mound Builders’ Relics, and other ob- 
jects of Natural History. 
try, and can do the best eustom work. ‘ 

Over 3s tons, and nearly $35,000 worth of minerals onhand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th 
day of January, when the first box was put into my establishment. November 13th, my cash sales 
were over $1,500 and cash receipts over $1,200 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 

For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians and other Professional Men 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana 
and other works on Mineralogy; every Crystslline System; and all the principal Ores and every 
known Element. The collections are labeled witha printed label that can only be removed by 
soaking. The labels cf the $5 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the 
name, locality, and in most cases, the composition of the Mineral. Ali collections accompanied 
by my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 





25 50 100 
Number of Specimens. inbox inbox inbox 100 200 300 

| 
Corte OOO BION. 6555s 5's os cc dns ct nscncnncegetie $50 $100 $150 $100 $200 $3 00) 
ro hak Laknnesch opened phic ineessee’ 150 300 «#4600 50) 1900 2 00 
EE er or ee ee eee wo 2300 00 
High School or Academy size, 24x3.in, shelf specimens..................-..-- 23:0 5000 100 00 
College size, 33¢x6 in., shelf specimens...................ceceeeeeeeeeseereneeeee 50 00 150 00 


Send for the bulletin stating where you saw this advertisement 


_A.E. FOOTE, M.D., 


Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


Fellow of the American Astoviation for the Advancement of Sci ; Life Member of the Phila- 
delphia Acadamy of Natural Sciences and of the American Museum of Natural aiatery, Gem 
tral Park, New York. 





and accompanying tables, mst | 


The price list isan excellent check list containing the names of all the | all points Southwest. 


I have secured the services of ons of the best taxidermists in the coun- | 


300 00 | 
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LInEs. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Lilinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesuta, Lowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all pointsin Northern Dlinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta. Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
o,, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. tg 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line ws the short line between Chicago and all 
peints in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
aud all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Ruchester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
vireen Bay, Kscaaaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
aomeneee, Hancock and the Lake Superior 

ountry. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
is the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Kockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and 1s the only one 
possing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 

‘»rest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & -*hio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
‘ile Routes for all points East and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. R at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none uther. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Umaha office, 253 
FurnhamStreet; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, un‘ler Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’) Pass. Ag’t. x-le 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 





any mineral in the table of species, after it wil! be | CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 


Without Change of Cars. 
| 175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
| burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 
This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
| Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
|saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
| Springfield. 
Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


| The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
| Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
| Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


w3- Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 

| through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 

| Dubuque. 

| §@-Baggage checked to all important points. 
Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 

Great Central Depot. foot of Lake street; Union 

Depot, foot o1 Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


J. ¥. Tuckzr, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x3 13 





Don't Lose an Hour' 


na-We can give immediate, per- 
manent, and profitable employment 
to every teacher, and to every other 
intelligent, industrious person.“@a 
Address for particulars and cir- 


culars, enclosing stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo- 





ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


BEVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





MAYER Mir, 
MSELLS Co 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned,low priced, fully warranted. Oatalogues 





giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to6% West Highth St., Cincinnati, 
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